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T isacurious 
fact that the two 
most glorious of 
living French 
novelists, Ana- 
tole France and 
Pierre Loti, are, 
strictly | speak- 
ing, scarcely 
novelists at all, 
the first being 

primarily a philosopher (better, perhaps, a 
sage) of the direct lineage of Montaigne, 
and the second, primarily a lyrical poet. 


Law Schools 


University of Angers, where René Bazin teaches 


Loti’s works—even Pécheur d’lslande, 
Ramuntcho and Le Roman d'un Spah, 
which approach closest to the novel form. 
are not exceptions—are characterized by 
the subjectivity, the sensuousness, the 
abundance of imagery and the simplicity 
of action of lyrics. They are so voluptu- 
ously rhythmical that, read aloud by a 
good reader, they might well ravish a per- 
son who does not understand a word of 
French, on condition that he be endowed 
with a musical ear. And they are satu- 
rated with an anguish in the presence of 
the unfathomable mystery of life and the 


F. Sanborn 


inevitableness of death 


that is the very 
essence of lyricism. 


; This anguish is the 
best possible—and the only needful— 
answer to the persons who summarily dis- 
pose of Loti as a dilettante impressionist, 
because, forsooth, like an zolian harp, he 
is exquisitely sensitive. It shows that, 
from first to last, he has been searching 
after truth, not by stringing together pre- 
tentious syllogisms in accord with the 
vedantic processes of reason, but instinct- 
ively, as the hart pants for the water- 
yrooks, because he is thirsty; in other 
words, that he has been straining toward 
the eternal because he has found this finite 
ife to be a bleak and arid waste. He ac- 
beautiful passage—to 
which he gives all the solemnity of a last 





cnowledges, in a 


Pierre Loti 








will and testament—of his latest work, 
Un Pelerin d’ Angkor, that this quest for 
truth has proved all but vain, in that it has 
eventuated in nothing more _ substantial 
than a vague sort of sentimental religion 
of Pity. 

Pity, then, is the sum and substance of 
Loti’s message to the world. He might 
have done worse. 

To this hard-won faith in supreme Pity 
must be attributed Loti’s perpetual pro- 
tests against the abuse of force, his con- 
sistent defense of the older peoples of the 
Orient against the aggressions of the 
younger peoples of the Occident. This 
dilettante can be a scathing, blasting thun- 
derbolt upon occasion, witness this white- 
hot arraignment anent the Italian invasion 
of Tripoli, of modern European civiliza- 
tion for criminally destroying the beauty 
and the joy it is too stupid to understand : 


All so-called Christian peoples of Europe are 
always the most murderous peoples on the face 
of the earth. It is we who, each year, with 
words of fraternity upon our lips, invent some 
new and more infernal explosive, we who put 
to fire and sword, for the sake of rapine, the 
venerable African or Asiatic lands and treat men 
of the brown or yellow races as cattle. Every- 
where we pulverize with grape-shot the civiliza- 
tions different from ours, which we disdain 
a priori, without comprehending anything, be- 
cause they are less practical, less utilitarian and 
less armed. And afterwards, when we are 
through with killing, we always bring unbridled 
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View of René Bazin’s Country Seat 





exploitation, our laborers’ bagnes, our big fac- 
tories destructive of the little individual trades, 
and agitation, ugliness, iron, apéritifs, covetous- 
ness, despairs! Watch us at work far from the 
metropolis, where we exchange suave fraternal 
discourses, and you will be convinced that hu- 
me anity has not taken ten steps toward Pity since 
the time of the Huns. 


Since his retirement from the navy 
couple of years ago, Loti has divided all 
his time, as he did his furloughs before, 
between the old homestead at Rochefort 
and his picturesque retreat of Hendaya on 
the right bank of the Bidassoa, in full 
view of the Gulf of Gascogne and of the 
quaint Spanish city of Pontarabie—writing 
and indulging his taste for painting and 
for music. Paris does not exist for him. 
He never goes there except on urgent 
business. Pierre Loti no more feels the 
need of a pied-a-terre in the capital than 
Frederic Mistral does. 

For Anatole France, nothing exists but 
Paris—and rare old books. 

“IT am a Parisian,’ he says, “with all 
my body and soul; I know every pavement 
of Paris, I adore its ev ery stone. 

It seems to me impossible that a person 
brought up on the quais, opposite the 
Louvre and the Tuileries, close to the 
Palais Mazarin, beside the glorious Seine, 
which flows between the towers, the tur- 
rets and the spires of old Paris, should 
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possess an altogether common intellec- 
tuality.” 

France’s permanent attitude toward 
Paris is that of the saunterer, of what the 
French call the flaneur. “I have always 
been inclined,” he explains somewhere, 


to regard life as a spectacle. I have never been 
a genuine observer; for observation presupposes 
system and I have no system. The observer di- 
rects his sight-seeing; the spectator yields to 
the impulse of his eyes. I was born a spectator, 
and I believe that I shall keep all my life the 
ingenuousness of the badauds of the great city, 
whom everything amuses and who retain, in the 
age of ambition, the curisiity of the little child 
His favorite quarter is the Sixth Arrondisse- 
ment, which includes all that part of the Quartier 
Latin lying west of the Boulevard Saint-Michel. 
Something over a year ago, at the marriage of 
Mle. Jeanne Pelletan, the daughter of his pub- 
lisher, he made a charming little speech, in which 
he said: “The Sixth Arrondissement is par- 
ticularly dear to the Parisians who are curious 
regarding traditions and art. This section has 
sheltered several generations of ingenious ar- 
tisans, honest tradesmen, artists and savants. 
Love of work and antique probity still prevail 
among them. I was born on the confines of this 
arrondissement, so rich in souvenirs, and I de- 
light, whatever the season, to pass slowly through 
its ancient streets, where the things, as well as 
the souls, are friendly to me. You still find 
there good books and old prints and the shops 
retain an amiable simplicity. Everything there 
speaks to the intelligent; artists and men of let- 
ters feel themselves perfectly at home there. 


For reasons best known to himself, 
Anatole France does not live in the Sixth 
Arrondissement, but in. the Sixteenth, out 
toward the Bois de Boulogne, in a quiet 
street close by the Porte Dauphine, in a 
house noticeable for its stained-glass 
windows. Adolphe Brisson has described 
the interior of the dwelling: 


It is discreet, calm and tastefully adorned. 
A delicate and pure taste presided over its in- 
stallation. On the very threshold, you are sur- 
prised by polished grace that is indefinable. M. 
France’s door-bell is not like other people’s 
door-bells. It is a fragment of old Florentine 
bronze representing the head of an aged man. 
Within, you find yourself in a museum atmos- 
phere. Everywhere, pictures, statuettes, frag- 
ments of marble gilded by the sun of Attica, 
prints fixed to the walls, wood of the fourteenth 
century naively sculptured and illuminated. 


Gustave Lanson has characterized this 
abode as “a city of books,” and has drawn 
a vivid pen-portrait of the occupant: 


Tall, robust, with whitening hair and beard, 
visage slightly marked with the fatigue by which 
the intellectual life softens the vulgar freshness 
of animal health, M. France advances enveloped 


in a sober gray dressing-gown, his head ad- 
vantaged by a luminous calote of red silk, in 
delicate and complete harmony with all the 
carefully chosen objects which mingle beauty 
with the most obscure perceptions of the every- 
day life and which compose, the very atmosphere, 
so to speak, of the house. 


More sceptical than Loti—he has not 
attained even a vague sort of religion of 
Pity—sceptical to the point of atheism, to 
the point of nihilism, Anatole France is 
nevertheless as sunny as Loti is somber. 
He is convinced that all things are vanity, 
but he holds all things to be subjects, not 
for tears, but for raillery. Some one has 
characterized his works as “the epopee of 
the smile,” and the characterization is a 





Paul Bourget 


good one, if the word epopee is employed 
modestly. He loves life—without over- 
estimating its importance, however. He 
loves life as he finds it, and he has little 
difficulty, thanks to lambent irony and an 
incomparably pellucid style, in making life 
appear amiable to his reader. 

René Bazin is less of a Parisian than 
Anatole France, but more of a Parisian 
than Loti. 

The author of La Terre Qui Meurt and 
Les Oberlé was elected to the Academy 
as the literary representative of the French 
provinces, a circumstance which led Ernest 
La Jeunesse to write banteringly, on the 
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occasion of his formal reception into that 
be dy 4 


To its secular majesty the French Academy 
joined yesterday all the somewhat stiff nobility 
of the Society of the Antiquaries of Poitou and 
of the Academy of Stanislas. The reason was 
that, with M. Rene Bazin, the province was mak- 
ing its triumphal entry. Entire families, old- 
fashioned and haughtily distant, of pink and pur- 
ple Angevins elbowed the mondaines and the il- 
lustrious comédiennes ordinarily present. The 
teaching force of the church schools mingled 
with the University, opulent princes of Alsace 





Anatole France 


paid their respects to Madame Loubet, along 
with apostolic missionaries, the ultimate sur- 
vivors of the legitimist chapel, some of M. 
3azin’s traveling companions and some of his 
neighbors at his hotel. Dry, spare and 
wiry, between two sponsors, M. Melchior de 
Vogiié and M. Vandal, also dry and spart, the 
member about to be received did not evoke the 
force of the soil, and, in the vast hall, in the 
midst of this attentive affluence, gave a bit the 
impression of a green katy-did lost on the bor- 
der of a big sheet of white paper. 


At that time, Bazin did not have a Paris 
residence ; but since he is an Academician, 
he spends the winter and spring in a quiet 
apartment on a side street, close by the 
church Saint-Philippe-du-Roule and, dur- 
ing this sojourn, he presides over a good 
many literary or religious functions. He 
devotes his summers and falls, however. 
to Les Rangeardiéres, a country house 
just outside of Angers, where he has 
reared a family of eight children and has 


written most of his books, and where in 
the time of a former owner, Victor Pavie, 
Sainte-Beuve and Dumas pére were wel- 
come visitors. His study, which is small, 
without luxurious furniture, and without 
bric-a-brac—four book-cases constitute its 
sole adornment—has a window that opens 
upon big trees. During his leisure hours 
he cultivates the artisans and the yeomen 
of the region, thus gathering material for 
future books. He walks and bicycles a 
good deal. “I see many things,” he says 
regarding his bicycle trips. “I see work- 
ingmen, and it is rare that I do not stop 
to chat with some of them, whether I am 
acquainted with them or not. The people 
who know nothing of literature are great 
teachers; it is from them we learn the 
true life of a country. We can make them 
our friends and I often do so.” M. Bazin 
is also exceedingly fond of the chase, and 
goes hunting frequently in September and 
October. 

Americans do not need to be told that 
René Bazin is a devout Catholic and that 
his writings are exceptionally, almost exag- 
geratedly, chaste. He is convinced that 
the salvation of society depends upon the 
salvation (salvation in its strict theolog- 
ical sense) of the individuals of which it 
is composed. Since the anti-clerical poli- 
ticians, excited by the Dreyfus Affair, 
have taken to persecuting the Church, his 
writings have acquired a_ controversial 
tone, but they have not ceased to be char- 
acterized by the correctness, concision and 
clarity—it is not for nothing that he has 
occupied for over thirty years the chair 
of Criminal Law at the University of 
Angers—which entitle him to be ranked 
as one of the best literary technicians of 
his time. He also enjoys the distinction 
of having depicted more feelingly than any 
writer now living the attachment of the 
French farmer to the soil. 

M. Bazin has portrayed in his stories 
and novels the life of so many of the 
provinces that one almost suspects him of 
an ambition to produce a complete social 
geography of France. Anatole Le Braz, 
on the other hand, has limited himself 
rigidly to his native province of Brittany. 
He has devoted the greater part of his 
life, indeed, to conserving the Breton lan- 
guage and to defending the Breton soul 
against the inroads of materialistic civiliza- 
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tion, thus playing a role akin to that played 
by Douglas Hyde in that other Celtic coun- 

y, Ireland. 

Anatole Le Braz, like Ernest 
first saw the light on the former site of 
the forest of Brocéliande, in which the 
Round Table legends located the abode of 
Merlin, the magician. “I imagine,” says 
Le Braz, “that the Celtic Vivien visited 
my birthplace more than once.” Anatole’s 
parents spoke only Breton and, up to his 
seventh year, he himself had no notion of 
any other tongue. After completing his 
studies at the Sorbonne and serving an 
apprenticeship as a teacher at Etampes, he 
returned to Brittany, where he has re- 
mained, travel apart, ever since. He 
taught fourteen years in the Lycée of 
Quimper and then accepted a professor- 
ship at the Univ ersity of Rennes, a posi- 
tion he still holds. At Quimper he lived 
in a fine old manor-house, whither the 
natives had the habit of flocking on winter 
evenings to tell stories and sing songs 
around an open fire. He noted down the 
songs, translated them into French with 
the help of his friend, M. Luzel, and pub- 
lished them in a two-volume work entitled 
Chansons Populaires de la Basse-Bretagne, 
which the French Academy promptly 
crowned. [le reproduced the stories, 
along with others taken down from 
the lips of their latest guardians in 
the course of vacation trips, in a work en- 
titled La Légende de la Mort chez les 
Bretons Armoricains, which the Academy 
also crowned. Besides these compilations 
he has published a number of origina! 
works; among them, a volume of poems, 
several volumes of short stories, a novel 
Le Gardien du Feu (purporting to be the 
autobiography of the keeper of the light 
of Gorlebella), two or three regional stud- 
ies, a work of intuitive criticism entitled 
Au Pays d’Exil de Chateaubriand, and 

history of the Celtic theater, nearly all 
of which the Academy has crowned. 

Renan, who knew whereof he spoke, has 
said somewhere that “in the poetry of the 
Celtic races are blended all the sensations 
of life, so vague, so profound, so pene- 
trating that one would die of them, if they 
were prolonged, without being able to say 
whether it were of bitterness or of sweet- 
ness that he perished.” This peculiarly 
poignant poetic strain is discernible in all 


Renan, 


the work, be it poetry or prose, of Anatole 
Le Braz, but particularly in those portions 
of it that have to do with the sea, “eternal 
siren, nurse and slayer of men, source of 
many delights, of many tears, incessantly 
cursed, unswervingly loved,” which he 
“feels” as only a real Breton can feel it. 

M. Le Braz is a breezy person, who re- 
cites his own poetry admirably and pos- 
sesses a fine oratorical gift. He is very 
popular with the French-speaking and 
French-understanding people of America, 
where he has made several lecturing tours. 
He, in turn, is very fond of Americans. 
Shortly after his second American trip 
he confided to me that he was at work 
upon a book about America in which he 
hoped to reveal the unsuspected poetry of 
American life. 

M. Le Braz’s daughter is at present en- 

gaged in translating one of Hamlin Gar- 
land’ s books into French. 

Unlike Bazin, who hopes for the salva- 
tion of society through the salvation of the 
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individual, Paul Bourget hopes for it 
through the development of class con- 
sciousness. He would have the various 
elements of what he considers the upper 
classes come together in a defensive and 
offensive alliance against the lower classes, 
to the end of conserving the institutions 
of the past, and he would have them 
take for their motto the saying of De 
Bonald, “In ethics, everything that is not 
as ancient as society itself is an error.” 
One of Bourget’s colleagues at the 
French Academy tells the following: 


Barbey d’Aurevilly (author of Les Diabo- 
liques), believing himself at the point of death, 
called in a priest. Barbey made his confession 
and the priest was about to give him absolution, 
when his penitent interrupted him with, “I am 
guilty of a fault of which I forgot to tell you. 
I have weakly added to my simple name of 
Barbey the word d’Aurevilly, and it is certain 
that in thus attributing to myself a title of no- 
bility falsely, I have deceived many of my con- 
temporaries.” “This sin is a very grave one,” 
the priest answered. “I can only absolve you, if 
you make a public apology to that one of your 
friends who has been the most dazzled by your 
title.” The great Barbey, loyal Catholic that 
he was, submitted. Raising himself upon his 
pillow, he murmured in a feeble and hollow 
voice, 

“Go get Paul Bourget.” 


The incident is probably apocryphal, for 
it makes too good a story to be true; but 
it illustrates as well as an authentic hap- 
pening could the importance Bourget has 
always attached to questions of caste, and 
the extraordinary veneration he has always 
had for the “best people.” In his unre- 
generate days, when he was a poor school 
usher, occupying humble lodgings in the 
Rue Guy-de-la-Brosse and a member of 
a band of roisterers known as Les Viveurs, 
he occupied himself most complacently in 
his writings (to the infinite amusement of 
his chums, Richepin, Bouchor and Raoul 
Ponchon) with “the deceits, the enigmas, 
the idyls and the tragedies of the most 
luxurious boudoirs of Paris”; and since 
he has become a pillar of the Church, he 
has devoted himself to a more dignified 
exposition of the essential superiority of 
the classes over the masses. This persist- 
ent predilection of Bourget for elegance 
has created a general impression that he 
resembles his ultra-fastidious heroes. As 
a matter of fact, he leads a hard-working 
and relatively simple existence, and his 
apartment, though tasteful, is far less 
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pretentious than those of a number of 
writers who proclaim upon the housetops 
their sympathies with the proletariat. 

Considerations of snobbishness apart— 
and, after all, the well-born and well-to-do 
are as much entitled to a place in literature 
as their contraries—Paul Bourget is one 
of the keenest analysts and one of the 
most accomplished literary artists of his 
generation. As an essayist, he has equals 
among his contemporaries, perhaps, but I 
doubt whether he has any superiors. He 
“composes” a novel as it is rarely “com- 
posed” in these days of literary formless- 
ness; he manipulates what for lack of a 
better term we must call the “long short 
story” with the hand of a master and, even 
in playwriting, probably his weakest hold, 
he is by no means a negligible quantity. 
His adoration of privilege and his faith in 
the beneficent puissance of throne and 
altar may appear anachronistic and his 
message may appear conservative to the 
point of old fogeyism and reactionary to 
the verge of treason; but his manner of 
delivering this message comes very near 
being above and beyond reproach. 

If Romain Rolland would deign to 
“compose” a Ja Bourget, or a Ja Bazin, he 
would almost certainly produce a master- 
piece, for he has the root of the matter 
in him. Even as it is, his sprawling Jean- 
Christophe is an important contribution to 
literature—so good that it is not easy to 
pardon him for not having made it better, 
as good, say, as his Beethoven. 

The Italian novelist, Sibilla Aleramo, 
said recently to a French confrére: “The 
French authors we discuss the most are 
Romain Rolland, Charles Péguy and 
Georges Sorel. They are exerting a very 
real influence upon our intellectuals. 
Jean-Christophe is doing more for the 
dissemination in Italy of French thought 
and consciousness than all your boulevard 
writers combined.” George Moore says 
that he wept over Jean-Christophe as he 
never wept over a book before, and predicts 
that “it will remain as one of the most 
remarkable novels France ever produced,” 
and Edmund Gosse characterizes it “as 
the noblest work of fiction of the twentieth 
century. The London Times says: “In the 
whole of European contemporary fiction, 
it would be hard to find a work in which 

(Continued an page 98) 
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Three Hill-Towns of France 
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HE charm of life 
lies in its un- 
expectedness — 
the sudden rift 
in the mist that 
reveals to us 
some hitherto 
unknown coun- 
try. If one fol- 
lows the am- 
bling, sparkling 
Vienne, one will come without warning 
upon a quaint, medieval town that scram- 
bles up the rough, rock-hewn hill, seeking 
the protection of the four gaunt chateaux 
that spread their crumbling massiveness 
along the crest—their grayness melting 
into the cloud-swept sky, a picture full of 
soft, mystic beauty. . In this little town 
of Chauvigny, a hill-town of the second 
type—the feudal type—there is no sug- 
gestion of the present. It broods rather 








in the afterglow of past glory, past 
achievements. Unlike Poitiers, Chau- 
vigny owes its birth and its existence to 
its baronial chateau, for it was about the 
feudal chateau of the Bishops of Poitiers 
that the straggling town grew up. This 
is further evidenced by the fact of there 
being two towns, the upper town that lies 
within the outer castle walls, and which is 
much older than the lower town, which 
lies outside the castle walls, and which is 
spoken of as the new town despite its 
medizval birth. 

The upper town clusters about the four 
great chateaux that stretch along the ridge 
of the hill, the baronial chateau of the 
Bishops of Poitiers, the Chateau d’Har- 
court, the Chateau de Montléon, and the 
Chateau de Gouzon, the last three having 
been either fiefs of the bishops, or ac- 
quired by them through purchase or ex- 
change. The hill, commanding, as it does, 
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two sides of the valley, made their posi osay, the Protestant adherent; some 
tion in point of defense strategically per- times by the Catholic duc de Roannez, a 
fect, and well-nizgh impregnable; a great the fortunes of war gave the upper hand 
necessity when one remembers that dur- to Protestant or Catholic. 

ing the Hundred Years’ War Chauvign: There were but two approaches to the 
was from its situation a forced participant chateaux, one from the lower town, a 
in events of which Poitou was the theater. steep, winding way that led to the Port: 
des Pilliers, a massive gateway flanked 
with towers. The second approach wa: 
from the river a narrow and arduous 
ascent likewise. The baronial chateau is 
the earliest, as it is the largest and most 
imposing of the four chateaux, its squar: 
faced donjon dating from the beginning 
of the eleventh century. Its “Chateau 
Neuf” is of much later date—fourteenth 
century—designed, it would seem, with an 
eye to beauty as well as strength. The 
older part of the castle came into the pos- 
session of the Bishops of Poitiers, a deed 
of gift from Isembert I, Bishop of Poi- 
tiers from 1019-1047, a scion of the an- 
cient family of Chauvigny-Chateauroux. 
From that time until the end of the sev- 
enteenth century, when they abandoned 
the chateau, the Bishops reigned over the 

































Chateau des Eveques 
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To one standing there to-day, looking oft 
across the beautiful wooded valley set in 
myriad greens—oaks, locusts and poplars 
—the blue-gold Vienne winding its way 
northward to lose itself among the hills, 
the present fades. The past looms uy 
vividly—Sir John Chandos with his Erg- 
lish hosts, their armor flashing in the sun- 
light, sweeping across the plain toward 
Chauvigny; or, perchance, the French 
army commanded by the duc de Berry 
and the gallant connétable du Guesclin lay- 
ing siege to these rock-bound castles, an 
event which took place in 1372. Later stil! 
Chauvigny took her part in the religious 
wars, occupied sometimes by the rebcl Town Gate 
prince, the Marquis Charles de la Roche- 
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Columns at Chauvigny 


destinies of Chauvigny, powerful feuda 
lords, wielding this power with no uncer- 
tain hand, and oftentimes to their own 
aggrandisement. fligh up in a mass of 
broken wall in the “Chateau Neuf,” a part 
of the chapel of St. Michel can still be 
seen, a bit of late Gothic, exquisite in spite 
of its incompleteness. A series of sub- 
terranean passages is found in the “Cha- 
teau Neuf” also, passages that lead from 
one tower to another, to open out into the 
moat, or beneath the ramparts by means 
of a carefully concealed postern. 

As the Chateau des Evéques, as it is 
sometimes called, dominates the lower 
town, so its neighbor the Chateau d’Har- 
court dominates the valley of the Fon- 
taine Talbat, a tinv stream that winds 


ibout the base of the hill. The great 
tower dates from the thirteenth century, 
and contains a sort of vaulted crypt, 
unique of its kind, that was used in the 
old days as the seigneurial prison. In the 
flooring above, there were curiously 
barred wooden trap doors bound in iron, 
and a flue led from the dungeon to this 
upper room, enabling the conversation of 
the prisoners to be overheard. Originally 
the chateau belonged to the vicomtes de 
Chatellerault, but near the end of the thir- 
teenth century, it passed by marriage to 
the Harcourts. Sold in 1447 to Charles 
(’Anjou, Comte du Maine, it passed two 
months later into the hands of the Bishops 
of Poitiers in exchange for another seig- 
neurie. 
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The other two chateaux, Montleon, 
which has been a ruin since the fifteenth 
century, and Gouzon, a massive square 
keep like that of Loches, are bound up 
more or less with the history of the other 
two. Like the Chateau d’Harcourt, they 
derived their names from families who 
were strangers to the country, and like it 
they eventually fell under the dominion 
of their powerful neighbor—the Bishop 
of Poitiers, also. 

But, after all, the glory of Chauvigny, 
like the glory of Poitiers, rests with its 
churches, especially the remarkable elev- 
enth-century church of St. Pierre, stand- 
ing close to the frowning grayness of the 
Donjon de Gouzon—a hoary relic en- 
shrining within its neart the wonder, the 
exotic richness and beauty of Poitevin 
architecture, in truth, the noblest example 
of them all. For at St. Pierre we see a 
remarkable specimen of the early Roman- 
esque, far surpassing in its richly-carved 
capitals at least, either Notre Dame la 
Grande or St. Radegonde. Each chapel 
roof is a compressed dome, but with no 
suggestion of the groined vaulting. In 
the curiously sculptured capitals of the 
choir pillars we find surely a_ barbaric 
largeness, an elemental boldness and vigor. 
both in conception and execution, that 
harks from the East. The subjects are 
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taken largely from the Apocalypse, al- 
though the Annunciation, the birth of 
Christ, the Adoration of the Magi and the 
Presentation in the Temple are all repre- 
sented. The most curious of all were the 
monster winged beasts that so distinctly 
bespoke Egypt and Assyria, that grotesque 
quality so suggestive of the east with its 
weird, strange beauty, its mysticism, its 
symbolism. The Saracen tidal wave that 
swept into France in the days of Charles 
Martel, has undoubtedly left the indelible 
imprint of its passing upon those carven 
capitals. 

Standing once more by the Chateau des 
Evéques, I watched the shadows creep 
across the valley. An old couple wan- 
dered up the street, the twilight peace re- 
flected in their fine ruddy faces. A quaint, 
flaring cap framed the woman’s face; the 
old man trudged along, a wooden grain 
sickle over his shoulder—a Millet picture 
truly. Far below echoed faintly the sleepv 
drone of daily life—the mallet of the stone 
cutter, the clatter of a cart over the rough- 
shod streets, the mysterious purr of hid- 
den waterways. But up here among the 
ruins, in the rustle of the fig tree clinging 
to the donjon wall, one caught the deeper 
murmur of a mighty past, voicing the 
present even among its crumbling great- 
ness. 
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Tucked away in the heart of the Limou- 
sin mountains, the little hill-town of 
Uzerche lies basking in the sunset glow of 
medievalism. It represents the third type 
—the communal hill-town—its fortified 
houses clinging to the cliff and flinging 
defiance to the robber baron who made 
bold to assail its bristling fortifications. 
Uzerche stands upon a jagged promop- 
tory, formed by a cut in the hills through 
which the Vézére winds. The Vézére is 
a sparkling little river like its sister 
Vienne, its joyous laughter mingling oddly 
with the langorous murmur of the over- 
shadowing locust and beech trees—a glee- 
ful note of melody interwoven with the 
haunting, mystic sighing of zepbyrs 
wafted from beyond the Pyrenees. 

Balconied houses overhang steep slopes 
and deep green meadows, while here and 
there rough-hewn steps lead down the 
precipitous hillside to the river, where one 
gets a good view of the crumbling four- 
teenth-century walls, walls flanked hy 
stern, dark towers against whose grimness 
a solemn poplar rises tall and slim. In the 
distance a straggling line of timbered 
houses is outlined against the purple and 
gold sunset sky, another touch of pictur- 
esqueness, another suggestion of the far- 
off Pyrenees, even as the southern breeze 
comes burdened with the perfumed breath 
of flowers. 

The profusion of flowers everywhere. 
the balconied houses with their battle- 
mented turrets, the swarthy, velvety-eyed 
peasants, clad in corduroys, tam-’o-shati- 
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ters, and broad, red sashes, the cheery 
indolence, bespeak the south, Spain with 
its rich profusion, its beauty, its pictur- 
esqueness, its brightness. Along the steep, 
straight road, yokes of cream-colored 
oxen toil patiently, urged on by the crack- 
ing of the long whips, and the mellow 
“ay-e” of their masters. Up and up they 
go, along the viliage street and through 
the old town gate to the square where 
stands the century-worn church like some 
grim-armored knight who even now dares 
not cast aside his weapons. For Uzerche, 
unlike Poitiers and Chauvigny, possessed 
no chateau, but was dependent for de- 
fense upon its fortified church and houses. 
The history of Uzerche lies buried with 
its past. On its deeds of arms we can 
only speculate, for the record of its glory 
is graven neither in stone, nor illumined 
upon parchment. It lies brooding in the 
sunset glow, brooding with tenderness 
upon its past fraught with deeds of which 
perchance it is too proud to speak, its 
daily, slow-moving life tuned to the 
dreamy song of its sparkling river, to the 
low, haunting music of the wind sighing 
in the beech trees. And though Uzerche 
cannot boast of such deeds of national sig- 
nificance as echo still at Poitiers and 
Chauvigny, though she can point to no 
such architectural feats as Notre Dame la 
Grande or St. Pierre, yet she is from her 
communal character of vital national sig- 
nificance, standing as she has even from 
her birth, for that democracy that is the 
strength of the France of to-day. 
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Life in London 





By Arnold Bennett 


Author of ‘* Paris Nights ”’ 


VI. One of the Crowd 


I, comes out ot 
the office, whici: 
is a pretty large 
one, with a ser- 
ies of nods, con- 
descending, curt, 
indifferent. 
friendly and 
deferential. He 
has detestations 
and preferences, 
even cronies, and if he has superiors he 
has also inferiors. But whereas his fate 
depends on the esteem of a superior, the 
fate of no inferior depends on his esteem. 
When he nods deferentially he is bowing 
to an august power before which all 
others are in essence equal: the least of 
his inferiors know that. And the least 
of his inferiors will light on the stairs a 
cigarette with the same gesture and of 
perhaps the same brand as his own—to 
signalize the moment of freedom, of 
emergence from the machine into human 
citizenship. Presently he is walking down 
the crammed street with one or two pret- 
erences or indifferences, and they are 
communicating with each other in slang. 
across the shoulders of jostling inter- 
rupters and amid the shouts of the news- 
boys and the immense roaring of the road- 
way. And at the back of his mind, while 
he talks and smiles, or frowns, is a clear 
vision of a terminus and a clock and a 
train. Just as the waterside-man, wher- 
ever he may be, is aware night and day of 
the exact state of the tide, so this man 





carries to his brain a time-table of a par- 
ticular series of trains, and subconsciously 
he is always aware whether he can catch 
a particular train, and if so, whether ke 
must hurry or may loiter. His case is 
not peculiar. He is just an indistinguish- 
ible man on the crowded footpaths, and 
all the men on the footpaths, like him, are 
secretly obsessed by the vision of a iraiv 
just moving out of a station. 

He arrives at the terminus with oniy 
one companion; the rest, with nods, have 
vanished away at one street corner or 
another. Gradually he is sorting himself 
out. Both he and his companion know 
that there are a hundred and twenty sec- 
onds to spare. The companion relates a 
new humorous story. The receiver of the 
story laughs with honest glee, and is 
grateful, and the companion has the air 
of a benefactor, with which and a nod 
he strides off. The other remains solitary. 
[fe has sorted himself out, but only for 
a minute. In a minute he is an indistin- 
guishable unit again, with nine others, in 
the compartment of a moving train. He 
reads an evening newspaper, which seems 
to have come into his hand of its own 
agency, for he catches it every night with 
a purely mechanical grasp as it flies in the 
street. He reads of deeds and misdeeds, 
and glances aside uneasily from the dis- 
turbing tidings of restless men who wii! 
not let the social order alone. Suddenly. 
after the train has stopped several times, 
he folds up the newspaper as it is stop- 
ping again, and gets blindly out. As he 
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surges up into the street on a torrent of 
his brothers, he seems less sorted than 
ever. The street into which he comes !s 
broad and busy, and the same newspapers 
are flying in it. Nevertheless the street 
is different from the streets of the center. 
It has a reddish or a yellowish quality of 
color, and there is not the same haste in 
it. He walks more quickly now. He 
walks a long way up another broad street, 
in which rare autobuses and tradesmen’s 
carts rattle and thunder. The street gets 
imperceptibly quieter, and more verdur- 
ous. He passes a dozen side streets, and 
at last he turns into a side street. And 
this side street is full of trees and tran- 
quility. It is so silent that to reach it lie 
might have traveled seventy miles instea( 
of seven. There are glimpses of yellow 
and red houses behind thick summer ver- 
dure. His pace stili quickens. He smiles 
to himself at the story, and wonders to 
whom he can present it on the morrow. 
And then he halts and pushes open a gate 
upon which is painted a name. And he 
is in a small garden, with a vista of a 
larger garden behind. And down the 
vista is a young girl, with the innocence 
and grace and awkwardness and know- 
ingness of her years—sixteen, a little 
shabby or careless perhaps in attire, but 
enchanting. She starts forward, smiling, 
and exclaims: 

“Father !” 

Now he is definitely sorted out. 

Though this man is one of the crowd, 
though nobody would look twice at him 
in Cannon Street, yet it is to the success- 
ful and the felicitous crowd that he be- 
longs. There are tens of thousands cf 
his grade, but he has the right to fancy 
himself a bit. He can do certain difficult 
things very well—else how, in the fierce 
and gigantic scramble for money should 
he contrive to get hold of five hundred 
pounds a year? 

He is a lord in his demesne; nay, even 
a sort of eternal father. Two servants 
go in fear of him, because his wife uses 
him as a bogey to intimidate them. His 
son, the schoolboy, a mighty one at school 
knows there is no appeal from him, and 
quite sincerely has an idea that his pockets 
are inexhaustible. \Whenever his son has 
seen him called upon to pay he has always 
paid, and money has always been left i: 


his pocket. His daughter adores and ex- 
asperates him. His wife, with her private 
system of visits and her suffragetting anc 
her independences, recognizes ultimately 
in every conflict that the resultant c! 
forces is against her and for him. When 
he is very benevolent he joins her in the 
game of pretending that they are equals. 
He is the distributor of joy. When he 
laughs, all laugh, and word shoots through 
the demesne that father is in a good 
humor. 

He laughs to-night. The weather is 
superb: it is the best time of the year in 
the suburbs. Twilight is endless ; the silver 
will not die out of the sky. He wanders 
in the garden, the others with him. He 
works potteringly. He shows himself 
more powerful than his son, both physi- 
cally and mentally. He spoils his daugh- 
ter, who is daily growing more mysteri- 
ous. He administers flattery to his wife. 
He throws scraps of kindness to the serv- 
ants. It is his wife who at last insists on 
the children going to bed. Lights show at 
the upper windows. The kitchen is dark 
and silent. His wife cails to him from 
upstairs. He strolls round to the front 
patch of garden, stares down the side 
road, sees an autobus slide past the end 
of it, shuts and secures the gate, comes 
into the house, bolts the front door, bolts 
the back door, inspects the windows, 
glances at the kitchen; finally he extin- 
guishes the gas in the hall. Then he leaves 
the ground floor to its solitude, and on the 
first floor peeps in at his snoring son, anci 
admonishes his daughter through a door 
ajar not to read in bed. He goes to the 
chief bedroom, and locks himself therein 
with his wife, and yawns. The night ha: 
come. He has made his dispositions for 
the night. And now he must trust him- 
self, and all that he has, to the night. A 
vague, faint anxiety penetrates him. He 
can feel the weight of five human beings 
depending on him: their faith in him lies 
heavy. 

In the middle of the night he wakes up 
and is reminded of such and such a dish 
of which he partook. He remembers what 
his wife said: “There’s no doing anything 
with that girl’—the daughter—“I don’t 
know what’s come over her.” And he 
thinks of all his son’s faults and stupic- 
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ities, and of what it will be to have two 
children adult. It is true—there ts no 
doing anything with either one or the 
other. Their characters are unchangeable 
—to be taken or left. This is one lesson 
he has learned in the last ten years. And 
his wife ! The whole organistn 
of the demesne presents itself to him, lying 
awake, as most extraordinarily compli- 
cated. The garden alone, the rose-trees 
alone—what a constant cause of solici- 
tude! The friction of the servants—was 
one of them a thief or was she not? The 
landlord must be bullied about the roof. 
There, new wall papers! A hinge! His 
clothes! His boots! His wife’s clothes, 
and her occasional strange, disconcerting 
apathy! The children’s clothes! Rent! 
Taxes! Rates! Season ticket! Sub- 
scriptions! Negligence of the news- 
vender! Bills! Seaside holiday! Erratic 
striking of the drawing-room clock! The 
pain in his daughter’s back! The singular 
pain in his own groin—nothing, and yet 
a ! Insurance premium! And, 
above all, the office! Who knows, who 
could tell, what might happen? ‘There 
was no margin of safety, not fifty pounds 
margin of safety. He walked in success 
and happiness on a thin, brittle crust! 
Crack! and where would they all be? 
Where would be the illusion of his son 
and daughter that he was an impregnable 
and unshakable rock? What would his 
son think if he knew that his father often 
calculated to half-a-crown, and econo- 
mized in cigarettes and a great deal in 
lunches ? 

He asks: “Why did I bring all this on 
myself? Where do I come in, after all?” 


The dawn, very early, and he goes to 
sleep once more! 

The next morning, factitiously bright 
after his bath, he is eating his breakfast, 
reading his newspaper, and looking at his 
watch. The night is over; the compli- 
cated organism is in full work again, with 
its air of absolute security. His news- 
paper, inspired by a millionaire to gain a 
millionaire’s ends by appealing to the in- 
geniousness of this clever struggler, is 
uneasy with accounts of attacks meditated 
on the established order. His mind is 
made up. The established order may not 
be perfect, but he is in favor of it. He 
has arrived at an equilibrium—unstable 
possibly, but an equilibrium. One push 
and he would be over. Therefore, no 
push! He hardens his heart against the 
complaints of the unjustly treated. He 
has his own folk to think about. 

The station is now drawing him like a 
magnet. He sees in his mind’s eye every 
yard of the way between the side street 
and the office, and in imagination he can 
hear the clock striking at the other end. 
He must go; he must go! Several per- 
sons help him to go, and at the garden gate 
he stops and kisses that mysterious daugh- 
ter. He strides down the side street. 
Only a moment ago, it seems, he was strid- 
ing up it! He turns into the long road 
It is a grinding walk in the already hot 
sun. He reaches the station and descends 
into it, and is diminished from an eternal 
father to a mere unit of a throng. But 
on the platform he meets a jolly acquaint- 
ance. His face relaxes as they salute. 
“I say,” he says after an instant, bursting 
with a good thing, “have you heard the 
tale about the—” 
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The Very Essence of June 


An Interview With Gene Stratton-Porter 


Author of Moths of the Limberlost 


OME on, Miss 
Teacher,” Gene 
Stratton - Porter 
makes one of 
her characters 
say in A Girl 
of the Limber- 
lost, “what is 
the boiled-down, 
double - distilled 
essence of June? 





Give it to us strong.” 

And the author makes her heroine reply, 
“The birth of these big night moths.” 

“You'll do,” is the answer, “June is 
June, not because it has bloom, bird, fruit 
or flower, exclusive to it alone. It’s only 
half May and half July in all of them. 
But as I figure it, it’s just June when it 
comes to these great, velvet-winged night 
moths which sweep its moonlit skies, con- 
summating their scheme of creation, and 
dropping like a bloomed-out flower. 

“Give them moths for June.” 

And so the girl of the Limberlost did, 
but so popular was the subject of moths, 
and so little that was really interesting was 
known about the beautiful creatures, that 
Mrs. Porter was forced finally to write a 
book devoted entirely to moths, which has 
just been published under the title of 
Moths of the Limberlost. 

Mrs. Porter savs in her opening book: 


To me the Limberlost is a word with which 
to conjure; a spot wherein to revel. The swamp 
lies in northeastern Indiana, nearly one hundred 
miles south of the Michigan line, and ten west 
of the Ohio. In its day it covered a large area. 
When I arrived there were miles of unbroken 
forest, lakes provided with boats for navigation, 
streams of running water, the roads around the 
edges corduroy, made by felling and sinking 
large trees in the muck. Then the Winter 
Swamp had all the lacey exquisite beauty of such 
locations when snow and frost draped, while 
from May until October it was practically tropical 
jungle. From it I have sent to scientists flowers 
and vines not then classified and illustrated in 
our botanies. 

Primarily, I went to the swamp to 
study and reproduce the birds. I never thought 
they could have a rival in my heart. But these 
fragile night wanderers, these moon-flowers of 


June’s darkness, literally “thrust themselves upon 
me.” When my cameras were placed before the 
home of a pair of birds, the bushes parted to 
admit light, and clinging to them I found a crea- 
ture, often having the bird’s sweep of wing, of 
color pale green with decorations of lavender and 
yellow or running the gamut from palest tans 
to darkest browns, with markings of pink or 
dozens of other irresistible combinations of color, 
the feathered folk found a competitor that often 
outdistanced them in my affections, for I am cap- 
tivated easily by color, and beauty of form. 

At first, because these moths made studies of 
exquisite beauty, I merely stopped a few seconds 
to reproduce them, before proceeding with my 
work. Soon I found myself filling the waiting 
time, when birds were slow in coming before the 
cameras, when clouds obscured the light too much 
for fast exposures, or on gray days, by searching 
for moths. Then in collecting abandoned nests, 
cocoons were found on limbs, inside stumps, 
among leaves when gathering nuts, or queer shin- 
ing pupaecases came to light as I lifted wild 
flowers in the fall. All these were carried to my 
little conservatory, placed in as natural condi- 
tions as possible, and studies were made from 
the moths that emerged the following spring. .. . 

Sometimes before I had finished with them, 
they paired, mated, and dotted everything with 
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fertile eggs, from which tiny caterpillars soon 
would emerge. It became a matter of intense in- 
terest to provide their natural foods and raise 
them. ‘That started me to watching for cater- 
pillars and eggs out of doors, and friends of my 
work began carrying them to me. 


Thus it was that Gene Stratton-Porter. 
who is best known to the world as the 
author of exquisite fiction, Freckles, The 
Girl of the Limberlost and The Harvester, 
came to be an expert in moths. The illus- 
trations for her book were all made from 
photographs taken by her of living moths 
in their natural environment. Into getting 
these photographs she had to throw all her 
skill and nature lore, for a dead moth, no 
matter how carefully pinned, has a shriv- 
eled, unnatural appearance. 

“T could not help loving Nature,” said 
Mrs. Porter in a recent interview. 


My father knew and loved it; and from child- 
hood I lived in it and with it, with no playfellows, 
but surrounded by the moths, birds and the flow- 
ers. I don’t know how the ways of these crea- 
tures can be learned, I never learned them—I 
grew up with them. 

They say that some of my moth and bird pho 
tographs are extraordinary, that many of the 
poses are unique, and great astonishment has 
been expressed that I could obtain them. I could 
not explain my way, save that you must know 
your subject, consider it always, and have pa- 
tience. 

I’m not saying that the work is not difficult. 
If you want to secure a lifelike photograph of a 
bird that lives forty feet above ground, or a moth 
that lives but a few days, you must photograph 
it at home. In the case of the bird, you cannot 
simplify matters by chopping down the house, 
comfortably setting up your camera and snapping 
it in a strained, frightened, unnatural attitude, but 
you must go to it by means of a forty-foot scaf- 
folding if necessary, and if necessary wait and 
watch, wait and watch, until the inhabitants of 
the little home naturally put themselves into 
the picture you want to record. You must not 
mind if the sun broils you, nor if the rain soaks 
you. I have secured some unique bird portraits 
showing their natural waterproof costume. 

The only way to love the forest is to live in it 
until you have learned its pathless travel, growth 
and inhabitants as you know the fields. You 
must begin at the gate and find your road slowly, 
else you will not hear the great secret and see 
the compelling vision. How many people really 
know anything about moths? There are trees 
you never before have seen, flowers and vines 
the botanists fail to mention, such music as your 
ears cannot hear elsewhere. 

From the all-encompassing volume of sound I 
endeavor to distinguish the instruments from the 
performers. The water, the winds and the trees 
combine in a rising and falling accompaniment 
that never cease. The insects, birds and animals 
are the soloists, most of them singing, while some 
are performing on instruments. 


\s a very young woman Mrs. Porter 
began writing about Nature for the out- 
door magazines, and her articles and pho- 
tographs attracted considerable attention. 
Hler books appeared in the following 
order: The Song of the Cardinal, 1902; 
Freckles, 1904; What I Have Done with 
Birds, 1907; At the Foot of the Rainbow, 
1908; A Girl of the Limberlost, 1909; 
Birds of the Bible, 1909; Music of the 
Wild, 1910; The Harvester, 1911; Moths 
of the Limberlost, 1912. 

All of these books have been successful 
and have carried the great secrets of Na- 
ture to more than a million of people. 

Freckles, for instance, which was her 
first great fiction success, has a record of 
sales of more than half a million copies. 
The Harvester, Mrs. Porter’s latest novel, 
less than a year after publication and of 
course witheut a reprint edition, has been 
the best-selling book in America for the 
last eight months. All in all Mrs. Porter’s 
three great novels of the Ljimberlost. 
Freckles, A Girl of the Limberlost and 
The Harvester, have sold more than one 
million copies. 

“T always wanted to write,’ continued 
Mrs. Porter to her interviewer, ; 


I’ve had the impulse ever since I was a lonely 
child and used to go away by myself and write 
things that no other eves ever saw. Now one 
of my most earnest endeavors is to treat the 
English language as it deserves and so seldom is 
treated. I have in my heart and mind what | 
want to say; my endeavor is to learn to say it 
in the best way possible 

Sensation may send a book to two, even three 
hundred thousand in a year or two after pub 
lication, but it is a different class of people and 
a distinct literary taste that carries one past the 
half-million mark by the process of six years of 
steady advance. 

The joke is on me, though. I never wanted 
to be a best-seller, because I thought it meant in 
almost every case sensationalism. I have written 
my books by the grace of nature, with my pen 
dipped in my heart, and said what I thought with- 
out the slightest reference to popular methods. 
I have told my publishers emphatically that I 
would not stand for flamboyant advertising. I 
have gone as squarely against the methods that 
have placed other books at phenomenal sales as 
it is possible to go, and when I get to New York 
I find “Freckles” running close to as big a sale 
as a novel ever had and my publishers afraid to 
tell me. It is to laugh. 

But the joke is more on them than it is on 
me, for in the beginning they were dub‘ous; | 
never was—within limits. I must say the book 
passed my limit long ago. I coveted fifty thou- 
sand interested readers for it. 


ss 





Just as in Moths of the Limberlost, Mrs. 
Porter tells of the fascinating life-story 
of the various kinds of moths studied in 
the Limberlost swamp, she has told in her 
other non-fiction books other parts of the 
great romance of Nature. For instance, 
a whole volume is devoted to telling of the 
musicians of the swamp. Music of the 
IVild, with reproductions of the perform- 
ers, their instruments, and their festival 
halls, treats of the music of the marsh, the 
chorus of the forest and songs of the field. 
Of writing this book she told her inter- 
viewer. 


\lways there was the music of my own heart 
over some flower or landscape picture, or stirred 
to join in the chorus around me. The trees were 
large wind harps, the trunks the framework, the 
branches the strings. Anywhere near the river 
the trees grew larger, and their uplifted branches 
caught the air and made louder music, while the 
unceasing song of the water played a minor ac- 
companiment. ‘These big wind harps were stand- 
ing so close I could focus six of them, the least 
large enough to be considered unusual in broken 
wood on one small photograph plate. 


The author tells a love story in The 
Song of the Cardinal, a story again laid 
in the Limberlost, and with even a deeper 
note of Nature, for it is the love story of 
two birds. To the author the wooing and 


the honeymoon of the cardinal could not 
be more real if he were human instead of 
feathered. 
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song indicates the changes of the year and 
of his life. 

“Good cheer! Good cheer!” he sings 
when he goes to find a winter home after 
his desire. “Wet year! Wet year!” his 
song changes prophetically as he returns 
in the spring. “Come here! Come here!” 
he entreats when he first sees the bright 
eyes of his mate. “So dear! So dear!” 
he croons after he has won her and estab- 
lished his home. “See here! See here!” he 
shouts when the nest is filled with its fluffy 
bro¢ rd. 

And now comes the story of the moth, 
technica! only where the English language 
furnishes no other word, but accurate to 
a degree to disprove much of what so- 
called scientific authorities have claimed. 
Mrs. Porter -pictures and describes the 
moths hunted by Elnora, her heroine in 
A Girl of the Limberlost, and in many 
chapters there are the landscapes over 
which she hunted, much of the swamp. 
and the very bridge under which she was 
working to cut loose a cocoon when Philip 
came up the stream, fishing. There is also 
the log cabin in which Elnora lived. For 
the most part the rernainder is a fascinat- 
ing record of personal experiences in find- 


ing or raising the specimens. Fully half 
the book is of birds, flowers and the out- 


doors, described and pictured as only the 
author knows how. 











Contemporary French Writers 


(Continued from page 86) 


subtlety of insight, delicacy of analysis and 
unflinching truth in presenting the results 
of insight and analysis are combined in a 
more vivid whole than they are in M. 
Romain Rolland’s Jean-Christophe.” The 
French critics of corresponding authority 
have not, at least to my knowledge, been 
thus swept off their feet by Jean-Chris- 
tophe. The book has intensely ardent 
admirers here, but thus far these ardent 
admirers seem to be a little band of ilu- 
minati—what the French call so aptly a 
petite chapelle. Georges Le Cardonnel, 
literary critic of “Les Marges,” passing in 
review the petites chapelles of the hour in 
Paris, says: “Finally, there is the Romain 
Rolland chapel. Therein, a laical cult is 
celebrated, therein, a most lofty soul be- 
moans without ceasing the woes of the age 
and, from time to time, the organ is 
played.” This relative indifference of the 
French to a work that seems to be appeal- 
ing to the rest of the civilized world is due 
primarily and mainly to a lack of the 
qualities of conciseness, clarity and charm 
that characterize the greater part of the 
French classics, but it may be due second- 
arily and in a certain small measure to the 
recalcitrancy of the author to current 
methods of self-advertising. 

It is this unwillingness of Romain Rol- 
land to hawk his wares in the market-place 
that is responsible for the prevalent im- 
pression that he is a solitary brooder, a 
species of hermit. It is true enough that 
he is not in the least what we call in 
America a “society man,” but, barring 
travels, he has been in the thick of things 
in Paris for nearly twenty years. He was 
a prime mover, a long time back, in the 
unsuccessful attempt to organize in Paris 
a theater for the people, which should be 
a restoration of one of the institutions of 
the Revolution, and he prepared for that 
theater a trilogy of plays, reconstituting 
the Revolutionary epoch, one of which, 
Danton, it would scarcely be literary 
heresy to prefer to Jean-Christophe. He 
did yeoman service in the Dreyfusard 
camp during the Dreyfusard campaign. 
As Professor of the history of art at the 
Ecole Normale Supérieure, from 1895 to 


1904, as lecturer on music at the Sorbonne 
since 1905, and as President of the musical 
section of the Ecole des Hautes Etudes 
Sociales, he has exerted or is exerting an 
influence upon a considerable portion of 
the Paris student body. And he has long 
been the father confessor and spiritual 
director, so to speak, of a group of 
serious-minded literary, artistic and mu- 
sical aspirants, among them Alphonse de 
Chateaubriant, who, but for his sympathy 
and encouragement, would probably never 
have written his exquisite Monsieur des 
Lourdines. 

Mademoiselle Favre is even more 
averse to publicity than is the author of 
Jean-Christophe. She took the pen-name 
of Pierre de Coulevain, not from snobbish- 
ness nor for business reasons, but for the 
express purpose of concealing her identity, 
at the moment she published her first book, 
Noblesse Armoricaine, some fifteen years 
ago; and she has been exceptionally suc- 
cessful in preserving her incognito. She 
persistently and consistently refuses to 
furnish any information whatsoever re- 
garding her person, habits or tastes, re- 
serving all the expansiveness and garru- 
lousness of which she may be capable for 
her writings. 

Persons who assume to know Mlle. 
Favre intimately have given out that she 
has “gray-blue eyes, both keen and gentle,” 
and “fine and beautiful hands”; that her 
gestures are “instinct with both grace and 
power”; that she dresses stylishly, but 
always in black; that she is of middle age; 
that she is of distinguished bearing; that 
she is a brilliant conversationalist; that 
she is exceedingly fond of the society of 
Americans; that she spends very little time 
in Paris, partly because her health is deli- 
cate and partly because the social obliga- 
tions she would thereby incur would inter- 
fere with her work; and that she lives, 
in very truth, like the most interesting of 
her heroines “‘on the branch.” I give these 
“indiscretions” for what they may be 
worth, doubting not a little their authori- 
tativeness, for Mlle. Favre’s real friends 
are likely to respect scrupulously her 
desire for complete effacement. Her books 
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rank among “the best sellers” in France, 
but seem to be taken less seriously here 
than in the Anglo-Saxon countries. 

Pierre de Coulevain (whatever the case 
may be with Mademoiselle Favre) has, 
like Paul Bourget, a pronounced predilec- 
tion for the proper people—the people 
who illuminate formal calls with clever 
small talk, play bridge and take tea on 
the terraces of the big international hotels. 
She is sophistication personified and talka- 
tiveness incarnate. In both these respects 
she is the diametrical opposite of the 
author of Marie-Claire, who gives no sign 
that she is so much as aware of the exist- 
ence of the idle rich and who suggests 
what is going on in people’s souls, not by 
a stream of words, but by calling attention 
to their attitudes, their gestures and their 
acts, thus making the réle of the reader, 
to employ a humble illustration, very much 
like that of a person guessing charades. 

We know now that Marguerite Audoux 
always led an intellectual life; that she 
began to observe people and to practice 
writing verses and stories at a very early 
age; that she subjected her mind for years 
to a species of gymnastics; that her innate 
sense of cadence and harmony is so keen 
that an unpleasant voice makes her posi- 
tively suffer; that she was a great reader 
and that she craved, sought and found the 
companionship of cultured people; that 
she published stories as much as five years 
before Marie-Claire appeared; that she 
devoted ten years to polishing the phrases 
of Marie-Claire—and several months to 
eliminating local idioms of the center of 
France, in order not to seem to imitate her 
good friend Charles-Louis Philippe, who 
came from the same region. The miracle 
theory of the genesis of Marie-Claire has 
been exploded. The miracle all lay in the 
patience and perseverance of a fine- 
grained, keen-witted, big-souled woman. 
And it is better so. But myths die hard. 

In a conversation with Victor Cyril 
(author of La Main sur la Nuque), imme- 
diately after the receipt of the Vie Heu- 
reuse Prize, which made her “feel like a 
criminal who has become celebrated too 
quickly,” Madame Audoux said: 

Everything is mysterious for me. We cannot 
know individuals; they are as inexplicable as 
things, and the good or the evil that arrives is 


not their fault. And so I have a great deal of 
indulgence for them. I say to myself that the 
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bad are like a cloud-burst, a clap of thunder. 
An indolent woman corresponds to a sultry day. 
Yes, yes, it is all mystery. We must not ac- 
cuse anybody. 


Is not this, I ask you, the outlook on 
life of a thinker who has brooded long 
over vexed problems and of an artist? 
Anatole France could hardly have put 
these eminently charitable ideas better, 
and the ideas themselves are very close 
of kin to his own. 

It occasionally happens that a genuine 
savant writes a book into which he puts 
the finest flower of his learned researches 
and that this book nevertheless reaches 
a much larger body of readers than 
savants are in the habit of addressing. 
Such a bit of good fortune has fallen twice 
to the lot of Salomon Reinach (Conserva- 
tor of the National Museum of Saine- 
Germain, Professor at the School of the 
Louvre, editor of the “Revue Archzo- 
logique,’ and member of the Archzolog- 
ical Institute of Germany, of the Arche- 
logical Society of Athens, of the Academy 
of Sweden, of the Royal Antiquarian 
Society of Ireland, and of the societies of 
Anthropology of Berlin and Vienna), with 
his Apollo and his Orpheus; and, as M. 
Reinach is only a little past fifty, there are 
very good grounds for predicting that it 
will fall to his lot a number of times more. 
The author of Apollo and Orpheus lives 
in Paris, in the diminutive Rue Traktir, 
close by the Arch of Triumph, and just 
off the magnificent Avenue du Bois de 
Boulogne, in a house which is almost as 
much of a museum as is the Chateau of 
Saint-Germain, of which he has charge. 
He declares his principal diversions to be 
the study of Greek and Italian art and the 
adding of fresh pieces to his collections 
of art and art photographs. 

Louis Hourticq, although under forty, 
has already attained an honorable rank 
as a historian and critic of art. He is in 
charge of the department of art history of 
“La Revue Historique,” and is a frequent 
contributor upon art subjects to “Le 
Figaro,” “Le Journal des Débats,’ “La 
Revue de Paris,” “La Gazette des Beaux- 
Arts,” “La Revue de l’Art Ancien et 
Moderne,” “Art et Decoration” and “Le 
Journal des Savants.” He is the author 
of monographs upon Rubens (1905) and 
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Manet (1912) and of two important his- 
torical works—La Peinture des Origines 
au XVIe Siécle (1908), and Histoire 
Générale de l’ Art en France (1911 )—both 
of which have been crowned by the Insti- 
tute, and is the director of publication of 
the Dictionary of Fine Arts, which is soon 
to be issued by the house of Hachette. 


M. Hourticq was born at Brossac, in the 
Department of Charente, in 1875, and was 
educated at the Ecole Normale Superieure. 
He is a fellow of the University of Paris 
professor of the history of art at the Asso- 
ciation pour l’Enseignement des Jeunes 
Filles de la Sorbonne and Inspector of 
Fine Arts of the City of Paris. 


The Country of ““The Broad Highway” 
By Henry C. Shelley 


With Illustrations from Photographs by the Author 


FOUND Jeffery 
Farnol reclining 
in a garden-chair 
amid the cool 
shadow of a 
leafy arbor. He 
was absorbed in 
a novel—so ab- 
sorbed that it 
took him a mo- 
ment or two to 
recall the appointment he had made. 

When he remembered, his greeting was 
of the heartiest ; his seven years in Amer- 
ica have tempered any British reserve he 
might once have had. And in briefer time 
than it takes to tell, we were chatting with 
mutual interest about The Broad High- 
way.” 

“Tell me.” I asked, “if I make a 
pilgrimage to Sissinghurst, shall I find the 
Bull Inn?” 

“Certainly.” 

“And the wonderful painted sign—the 
‘snorting, fiery-eyed, curly-horned bull’— 
does that exist ?” 

“No-o, [’m afraid not,’ Mr. Farnol re- 
joined, adding hastily, “but there is a 
sign.” 

“And Black George’s smithy ?” 

“Pulled down, I think.” 

“Or the cottage in the hollow ?” 

Mr. Farnol smiled and hesitated. 

“You'll hardly find that, I fear.” he re- 
plied at last. And then, hurriedly, as if to 
make amends, 

“But there’s Sissinghurst Castle, a ro- 
mantic old ruin, which I intended putting 
into The Broad Highway, but forgot. A 





picturesque building that, with plenty of 
legends about ‘Bloody Baker.’ ”’ 

“Then there is Cranbrook,” I went on, 
recalling my mental notes of the scene of 
the novel, “what luck shall I have there?” 

“Oh, plenty,’ Mr. Farnol answered. 
“There’s the Posting House where Peter 
was arrested, and the old church tower in 
which he was imprisoned, and all sorts of 
ancient picturesque nooks and corners. In 
fact,” he concluded, “if you love the coun- 
try for its own sake, you won't regret 
spending a day at Cranbrook and Sissing- 
hurst.” 

He was right. Climatically the day 
might have been better, a blend, as it was, 
of east wind and fitful sunshine; scenic- 
ally, and as an opportunity to visualize the 
Kentish countryside where Peter Vibart 
served his apprenticeship to blacksmith- 
ing, it was a great success. 

For the sake of the countless pilgrims 
who will wish to tread in Peter’s foot- 
prints, let it be noted that Cranbrook is 
easier of access than Sissinghurst. It lies 
less than fifty miles southeast of London, 
and boasts a railway station. But that 
railway station is not the end of the jour- 
ney. On the contrary, Cranbrook is two 
miles distant. Conscious that he has ar- 
rived in the country of The Broad High- 
way, the eager pilgrim will be inclined to 
follow Peter’s pedestrian example; wiser 
will he be, however, if he tempers his en- 
thusiasm to the extent of mounting the 
Cranbrook ’bus for the next stage of his 
journey. 

Once in the quaint old town, his reliance 
upon artificial locomotion should come to 
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an end. He has to obliterate a hundred 
years of history, to forget railways and 
cycles and motors, to live for the hour in 
an age when telegraphy was not and the 
“Hullo!” of the telephone was unknown to 
daily speech. And, happily, as Mr. Farnol 
promised, Cranbrook is indeed rich in 
such archaic nooks and corners as help to 
blot out the present. It is not alone that 
its wayside houses are quaintly gabled. 
red-roofed, cree] ver-clad, dormer-win- 





The Bull Inn 


Sissinghurst 


dowed, bright with climbing roses, or fore- 
gardened with parterres of old-fashioned 
flowers, but that their irregular line is 
broken now and then by such _half- 
timbered buildings as carry the thought 
back to Elizabethan England. For Cran- 
brook has a history antedating by many 
generations the century-ago days of Peter 
Vibart. It was a “decaying” town more 
than three centuries since. For proof 
whereof let the sceptic turn him to the 
records of the House of Lords under date 
1593. where he will find the draft of a 
proposed act of Parliament which had for 
its object the maintenance of the clothing 
industry in Cranbrook. Clothmaking and 
dyeing, so the act declared, had “fallen 
into decay.” And that was three cen- 
turies ago! There had been palmy days 
in Cranbrook—days dating from the four- 
teenth century, when the town was settled 
by Flemish weavers and became the head- 
quarters for the manufacture of woolen 
cloth. 

But Cranbrook, like Charles II, is an 
unconscionable time in dying. And now 
that Peter Vibart has come upon the scene 
its demise will be postponed for many 
more years. There is the Posting House 
for example, the quaint old inn, with its 
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half-shingled front and low, sloping roof, 
looking across to the steps leading to the 
church—what vandal will now dare lay 
hands on its ancient timbers? By its side 
is an archway leading to that stable-yard 
where Peter Vibart, held guilty of his 
cousin's murder, was surrounded by an 
angry, threatening mob. In the old inn 
itself are the panelled passages, and the 
long, dim room, which Charmian’s husband 
remembered so well. And from the Post- 
ing House it is but half a stone’s throw 
to the flight of worn stone steps up which 
Peter was dragged to that great square 
tower in which he was imprisoned. 
Lightly does the Posting House wear its 
age. Unlike the one-hoss shay, it has 
long passed its century without either 
“looking or feeling queer.” Not that it 
has not an ancient aspect. On the con- 
trary, save for its modern placards of this 
brand of whisky and that brew of beer, 





Sissinghurst Castle 


Peter’s visit of a hundred years ago might 
have happened last night. In fact, it is 
one of those anachronisms of inn archi- 
tecture which are so helpful to romance ; 
still a serviceable shelter for man and 
beast, but also obviously a hostelry which 
has been in that business for many genera- 
tions. 
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And Peter’s prison? The years have 
touched that still more lightly than the 
Posting House. Yet the church is older, 
much older, than the inn. The trained 
eye will detect in its walls here and there 
traces of Norman stonecraft, but the tower 
itself — square, solid, embattled — dates 
from the middle of the fifteenth century. 
It was, then, a venerable structure when 
Peter was thrust into its cell. And let not 
the stickler for accuracy chide Mr. Farnol 
for turning a church-tower into a prison. 
The parish churches of rural England 
served many functions in the good old 





Cranbrook 


days; they were granaries, and armories. 
and prisons as well as houses of prayer. 
Besides, this particular chamber in Cran- 
brook Church has long been known as 
“Bloody Baker’s Jail” from the fact—as 
legend avers—that Sir John Baker utilized 
it full often for the incarceration of Prot- 
estants in the reign of “Bloody Mary.” 
Hence Mr. Farnol has legend on his side, 
if not history, and what more is needed 
for romance? 

Many as are the inducements to a more 
prolonged perambulation of Cranbrook, 
the pilgrim allured hither by The Broad 





Highway will be eager to reach Sissing- 
hurst. And it may be well to observe just 
here that there is a Sissinghurst as well 
as a Cranbrook. Those names are not 
imaginary. Mr. Farnol has had the cour- 
age to go direct to the map for the names 
of his villages; he is a topographical nov- 
elist in that sense, although at all points 
he so handles his realistic background that 
it becomes romantic. He takes refuge in 
the thought that most readers have a lim- 
ited acquaintance with rural geography, 
and what names could be more poetic than 
Cranbrook and Sissinghurst? This de- 
pendence upon the map saves the novel- 
reader a world of worry; he has not to 
perplex himself, as in the case of Hardy’s 
Wessex tales, with a couple of names for 
every village. 

On the westward-pointing arm of that 
signpost, then, the legend, “To Sissinghurst 
134 miles,” may be taken literally. For 
a quarter of a mile the road ascends a 
gentle hill, then, the summit reached, it 
stretches levelly onward in a winding vista. 
Here is rural Kent at last, and here are 
such of Nature’s beauties as have won 
for the county the proud name of “the 
garden of England.” Underfoot a solid 
highway, edged with grass, on either side 
now neatly trimmed, now tangled hedge- 
rows, the latter aflame with June roses, or 
their green foliage relieved with the crim- 
son-tinged yellow or honey-suckle; the 
wafted air laden with mingled fragrance; 
the glare of the road tempered ever and 
anon by the deep shadows of elms and 
oaks; overhead and from copse and 
thicket, the songs of countless birds, varied 
by the distant call of the cuckoo. Farm- 
lands stretch away on either side, now 
dipping into hollows, anon swelling into 
rounded hills; pastures dotted with sheep 
and cattle alternate with cornfields or hop- 
gardens with their marshaled armies of 
green-swathed poles; here and there a 
flower-embowered cottage peeps from the 
lush summer foliage, or, in the distance, a 
stately mansion is half-disclosed through 
glades of umbrageous trees. And so the 
panorama unfolds itself, and the road 
winds alluringly on to the straggling vil- 
lage street of Sissinghurst. 

Here, in this peaceful hamlet, this 
“dreamy, sleepy place,” there is little to 
mark the passing of time. Obliterate 
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from the one or two shop-fronts the few 
present-day advertisements of tea and soap 
and ginger-beer, cut down that telegraph 
post and wind up the wires it supports, 
and Sissinghurst is still the remote, drowsy 
village where Peter Vibart and Black 
George and the Ancient and Charmian 
spent their summer days nigh a hundred 
years ago. The village folk are loth to 
let go their hold upon the past; even the 
post office is yet adorned with the initials 
“V_R.,” as though unconscious that the 
Victorian age is past, the reign of the 
seventh Edward ended, and that of an- 
other king begun. 

Surely enough, as Mr. Farnol affirmed, 
the Bull Inn still stands by the wayside, its 
signpost firmly planted at the edge of the 
sidewalk. There, too, before the door, is 
the open portico, “wherein are set two 
seats on which one may sit of a sunny 
afternoon with a mug of ale at one’s 
elbow, and watch the winding road.” But 
Prudence, the tall, handsome maiden with 
raven hair and great, flashing black eyes, 
Prudence, who once handed round the 
plates of juicy beef and draughts of good 
brown ale? Ah, she, dear girl, sleeps in 
the churchyard these many summers, with 
her fiery Black George, with the Ancient, 
and all the others. In her place serves 
another handmaid—a handmaid of loqua- 
cious tongue but cheerful willingness. 
Her kitchen resources are more limited 
than Prue’s. No round of juicy beef 
could she offer, or pies and puddings, but 
— “am and eggs?” What—seeing that the 
pages of The Broad Highway are redolent 
of that savoury dish—could be more 
seemly? And how could the accepting 
answer be other than the words of Peter 
himself—“Ham and eggs will be most 
excellent” ? 

Although the outward aspect of the 
Bull, save for refaced bricks and rough- 
casting, is little changed from the day 
when the Ancient eulogized it as a most 
comfortable inn, the interior has suffered 
somewhat from the deadly hand of the 
restorer. Prue’s talkative successor de- 
fends the innovation. 

“Yes, perhaps it was a shame to do away 
with they old things, but, bless you, if you 
’ad to live here you’d be glad to ’ave the 
place a bit tidy and new. But them 
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beams,” pointing to some really noble 
timbers across the ceiling, “ain’t been 
touched, ’cept we cleaned th’ whitewash 
off. And,” in rapid transition, “see that 
fire place there—that’s old enough, I 
reckon ; come from th’ old chapel, so I’ve 
heard.” 

Well, the “’am and eggs” made some 
amends; they would have done justice to 
Prue herself; and, like Charmian’s 
poached rabbit, they made a noble end. 

And now all Sissinghurst lay awaiting 
exploration. Here in the wide road before 
the inn is ample space for Peter and Black 
George to test their skill in throwing the 
hammer before that partial audience of 
village folk; yonder is a smithy which the 
imagination can easily transform into the 
scene of Black George’s labors and Prue’s 
pathetic vigil; and from the village street 
there branch off several byways, any one 
of which may lead to that Cottage in the 
Hollow where Charmian kept house for 
Peter and awakened him to love. Such 
a byway, for example, is that winding, 
undulating lane that bears away to Sis- 
singhurst Castle, the one-time home of 
“Bloody Baker.” So much is he in love 
with the past—a passion which is leading 
him even now on explorations in search 
of an ancient house in which to make his 
home—that it is amazing Mr. Farnol “for- 
got” to place Sissinghurst Castle in The 
Broad Highway. That quaint Tudor frag- 
ment calls for the touch of romance; what 
better framework for fair face of lady 
than the mullioned windows of its octa- 
gonal towers? But its turn may come. 
Mr. Farnol knows the possibilities of that 
picturesque ruin, and its association with 
Queen Elizabeth may prompt him some 
day to give it the glory of a second Kenil- 
worth. 

Meanwhile the pilgrim who follows in 
the wake of Peter Vibart need fear no 
disillusionment. When the eye of sense 
falls for the first time upon scenes hitherto 
beheld only by the eye of imagination, 
there often comes a painful feeling of dis- 
enchantment, an inevitable dispelling of 
much of the romance which gathered 
around those places while still unseen. But 
Cranbrook and Sissinghurst, and the in- 
tervening landscapes of the lovely Weald 
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of Kent, have no such disappointment in 
The Broad Highway may well 
have had its origin in the conception of a 
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Fairest of Mountain Flowers 


By Marshall Pancoast 


PON the Rocky Mountains many a vine 
U Or plant a-flower, in cluster or alone, 
May steal from solitude her sterner tone. 
Lut blest be thou if on that bold incline 
Thy gaze shall fall upon the columbine, 
Fairest of flowers within that rugged zone, 
Purple, and proud, queen of its world a-throne. 
Uproot it not with selfish thought supine ; 
Bright blossom, kissed of sun in glorious thrill, 
And cherished by the balm of mountain air ; 
\Vhen once removed it keeps a semblance still, 
But forfeits hue that gives distinction rare, 
\s you and I have known some face, I fear, 


Grow wan to lose the love that gave it cheer 











background, and that background is so 
picturesque in itself that to see it visually 
only heightens the romance of the story. 














In the World of Letters 


Wyndham Martyn 

INING ENGI- 
neer, soldier, 
cowboy and book 
agent are some 
of the many oc- 
cupations _ that 
Wyndham Mar- 
tyn engaged in 
before he turned 
novelist. Born 
in England some 
thirty-five years ago, the author of 
All the World to Nothing was educated 
at a public school and at Oxford. In- 
tended for a cadetship in the Royal Navy. 
an attack of scarlet fever prevented him 








Mary Caroline Crawford 


Author of Romantic Days in 
the Early Republic 


from becoming a future admiral, but a 
wandering instinct led him to all parts of 
the globe. First he was engaged in min- 
ing gold on the West African coast, then 
he fought for the Greeks with other sol- 
diers of fortune in their war with Turkey. 





Wyndham Martyn 
Author of All the World to Nothing 


It was inevitable that he should come to 
America. He landed in New York in 
1905 with some money, but a mistake in 
the selection of the right partner for a 
stock farm in Arizona left him high and 
dry in the Southwest, so instead of be- 
coming a ranch owner he was compelled 
to ride the range for a stipend of $35 
monthly. Mr. Martyn walked most of 
the way back to New York, gaining a 
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whole lot of experience en route. In the 
big metropolis, after more humble pur- 
suits, he turned writer and enlivened the 
pages of Pearson’s “Smart Set,” “Recrea- 
tion” and an ill-fated society journal, 
“The New Yorker.” Then he became at- 
tached to the American staff of the 








Horace A. Vachell 
Author of Blinds Down 


Encyclopedia Britannica, and at this writ- 
ing he is the New England manager. All 
the World to Nothing, his second novel, 
contains among other things some of the 
author’s own experiences in New York as 
book agent, truck driver and other occu- 
pations. Mr. Martyn is married to a 
musician, and has two children. 


Memorial to Vaughan Kester 


An appropriate memorial to the late 
Vaughan Kester has recently been placed 
in Pohick Church, Fairfax County, Vir- 
ginia, by his mother. 

This old Episcopal Church was built 
some years before the Revolutionary war, 
on a site chosen by George Washington. 
George Mason, of Gunston Hall, the 
author of the Virginia Bill of Rights and 
the Constitution of Virginia, and a mem- 
ber of the convention which framed the 


Constitution of the United States, was the 
actual builder of Pohick Church. Daniel 
French, the contractor, dying, Mason, as 
his executor, completed the work. With 
Mason and Washington on the vestry at 
this time was George William Fairfax, of 
Belvoir. After the Revolutionary war and 
the death of the builders Pohick Church 
declined and gradually fell into neglect 
and decay. The ravages of the Civil War, 
when troops were not infrequently quar- 
tered within its historic walls, completed 
the ruin of the interior. Some years after 
the close of the war a partial restoration 
of the interior of the church was begun, 
but it is only within recent years that the 
church has been carefully restored, from 
the old plans and drawings, which were 
fortunately preserved, to its appearance in 
the time of Washington, Mason, and the 
Fairfaxes. The old square, high-backed 
pews, with seats running round the three 
sides have been restored. Many of these 
pews have been restored as memorials to 
friends or relatives. Washington owned 
two pews; one of these has been restored 
by the Mt. Vernon Ladies’ Association, the 
others by members of the Washington 
family. The Fairfax pew has been re- 
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stored by Lord Fairfax and other repre- 
sentatives of the family. Gen. Custis Lee 
has restored a pew as a memorial to his 
great-great-grandmother, Martha Wash- 
ington. Miss Sharpe, of Woodlawn man- 
sion, has restored a pew as a memorial to 
Nellie Custis, Washington’s adopted 
daughter, and first mistress of Woodlawn. 

The name of Parson Weems, the first 
historian of Washington, is aso perpetu- 
ated in this way in the church in which he 
sometimes officiated. One of the two pews 
owned by George Mason, of Gunston Hall, 
has been restored by his descendants, the 
other by Vaughan Kester’s brother, the 








Trinity Church, Stratford 


A new photograph by Henry C. Shelley, showing 
the church from a new point of view 


owner of Gunston Hall and a vestryman 
of Pohick Church. 

Next to the latter pew is the pew which 
has been made a memorial to Vaughan 
Kester. This pew is near the chancel, and 
was originally set aside for the use of 
“vestrymen and merchants,” and was not 
sold. For his two pews George Mason 
paid fourteen pounds, eleven shillings and 
eight pence each. Washington paid for his 
pew sixteen pounds. Later he purchased 


the adjoining pew of Lund Washington 
for thirteen pounds ten shillings. Wash- 
ington and Mason took down the partitions 
which divided their pews, thus making 
single pews of them, double the size of the 
others in the church. 

Vaughan Kester had been intimately 
connected with the neighborhood about 
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Pohick, having spent many years at 
Woodlawn and at Gunston Hall. He 
wrote The Fortunes of the Landrays while 
living at Woodlawn, and it was at Gunston 
Hall that he wrote The Prodigal Judge 
and The Just and the Unjust. It was at 
Gunston Hall that he died. The Rev. Dr. 
Meade, the present rector of Pohick 
Church, was a warm friend of the late 
author. Dr. Meade is a grandson of the 
celebrated Bishop Meade, whose invaluable 
Old Churches and Families in Virginia is 
quoted more and more as time goes on. 
It is not generally known that Bishop 
Meade’s father, Colonel Meade, was in- 
trusted by General Washington with the 
very distasteful duty of directing the exe- 
cution of the unfortunate Major Andre. 
Dr. Meade is also a first cousin of Thomas 
Nelson Page. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHALTERS. 


Through the unfitness of Allan Cameron, half-lack, at a critical moment, a big football game in 
Edinburgh is lost, and young Cameron, in spite of the loyal support of his captain, Dunn, leaves 


his college mates to “go to the devil”—in his own phrase. Unfortunately, through a peculiar set of cir- 
cumstances, it presently appears as if he had begun to fulfil his threat, with the result that his pretty 
sister at home in the Scotch Highlands, and Captain Cameron, their father, are suddenly confronted 
by a summons for Captain Cameron from his family solicitor in Edinburgh, whither the displeased 
and mystified father immediately goes. In the meantime, the solicitor, having searched in vain for 
young Cameron, consults Dunn, the football captain, who in turn seeks Allan and finds him. Dunn 
and Cameron meet Captain Cameron in Mr. Rae's office and the mystery resolves itself into a question 
of a forged check. Unfortunately, Cameron has been much under the influence of liquor recently 
and cannot explain the matter. So that it becomes a question of approaching the bank officials, who 
threaten prosecution, with a plea for leniency. This, Captain Cameron, against Mr. Rae’s good judgment, 
proceeds to do, with the result that he antagonizes rather than impresses Sir Archibald Brodie. Sir 
Archibald, however, has a niece who is much interested in Captain Dunn, and for him she appeals to 
her uncle to help Cameron out, which leads to her becoming her uncle’s messenger to Mr. Rae, the 
solicitor. The next chapter tells about a dinner-party given later at Dr. Dunn’s, when Camerson’s de- 
parture to Canada is introduced through a discussion of the possibilities of that colony. Then we are 
taken back to Cameron’s home in the Highlands, to which he is about to bid farewell. But while there 
Martin brings word that Potts has confessed to the forgery, which clears Allan and makes it possible for 
him to leave the Glen without a shadow on his name. He returns to Edinburgh, takes leave of his 


friends there, and with a letter of introduction from Sir Archibald to a banker in Montreal, he sets sail 


for Canada. 


he decides to try 
Haley 


farming. After some waiting, 


and the 


BOOK II. 
CHAPTER III. 


A Day’s Work 


HE Haley farm 
was a_ survival 
of an ambitious 
past. Once the 
property of a 
rich English 
gentleman, it 
had been laid out 
with an eye to 
ap pearance 
rather than to 
profit and, though the soil was good 
enough, it had never been worked to profit. 
Consequently, when its owner had tired 
of Colonial life, he had at first rented the 
farm, but, finding this unsatisfactory, he 
had, in a moment of disgust, advertised it 
for sale. Pretentious in its plan and in 
its appointments, its neglected and run- 
down condition gave it an air of decaye: 
gentility, depressing alike to the eye of the 
beholder and to the selling price of the 
owner. Haley bought it and bought it 
cheap. From the high road a magnificent 
avenue of maples led to a house of fine 
proportions, though sadly needing repair. 
The wide verandas, the ample steps, were 
unpainted and falling into ruin; the lawn, 
reaching from the front door to the or- 





His first position in Canada, as clerk in a transportation company, is not a success, and 
he has an opportunity to befriend a small boy, Tim 
elder Haley engages him as a farmband. 


chard, was spacious, but overgrown with 
burdocks, nettles and other noxious weeds ; 
the orchard, which stretched from the 
lawn to the road on both sides of the lane, 
had been allowed to run sadly to wood. 
At the side of the house the door-yard was 
littered with abandoned farm implements. 
piles of old fence rails and lumber and 
other impedimenta, which, though kindly 
Nature, abhorring the unsightly rubbish. 
was doing her utmost to hide it all be- 
neath a luxuriant growth of docks, milk- 
weed and nettles, lent an air of disorder 
and neglect to the whole surroundings. 
The porch, or “stoop,” about the summer 
kitchen was set out with an assortment of 
tubs and pails, pots and pans, partially 
filled with various evil-looking and more 
evil-smelling messes, which afforded an 
excellent breeding and feeding place for 
flies, mosquitoes and other unpleasant in- 
sects. Adjoining the dooryard, and sep- 
arated from it by a fence, was the barn- 
yard, a spacious quadrangle flanked on 
three sides by barns, stables and sheds, 


which were large and finely planned, but 
which now shared the general appearance 
of decrepitude. The fence which separated 
one yard from the other was broken down. 
so that the barnyard dwellers, calves, pigs 
and poultry, wandered at will in search of 
amusement or fodder to the very door 
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of the kitchen, and so materially contrib- 
uted to the general disorder, discomfort 
and dirt. 

Away from the house, however, where 
Nature had her own way, the farm 
stretched field after field on each side of 
the snake-fenced lane to the line of woods 
in the distance, a picture of rich and 
varied beauty. From the rising ground 
on which the house was situated a lovely 
vista swept right from the kitchen door 
away to the remnant of the forest pri- 
meval at the horizon. On every field the 
signs of coming harvest were luxuriantly 
visible, the hay fields, gray-green with 
blooming “timothy” and purple with the 
deep nestling clover, the fall wheat green 
and yellowing into gold, the spring wheat 
a lighter green and bursting into head, the 
oats with their graceful tasselated stalks, 
the turnip field ribboned with its lines of 
delicate green on the dark soil drills, back 
of all the “slashing” where stumps, black- 
ened with fire, and trunks of trees piled 
here and there in confusion, all overgrown 
with weeds, represented the transition 
stage between forest and harvest field, 
and beyond the slashing the dark, cool 
masses of maple, birch and elm; all these 
made a scene of such varied loveliness as 
to delight the soul attuned to nature. 

Upon this scene of vivid contrasts, on 
one side house and barn and yard, and 
on the other the rolling fields and massive 
forest, Cameron stood looking in the early 
light of his first morning on the farm, 
with mingled feelings of disgust and pleas- 
ure. In a few moments, however, the 
loveliness of the far view caught and held 
his eye and he stood as in a dream. The 
gentle rolling landscape, with its rich va- 
riety of greens and yellows and grays, that 
swept away from his feet to the dark 
masses Of woods, with their suggestions 
of cool and shady deeps, filled his soul with 
a deep joy and brought him memory of 
how the “Glen of the Cup of Gold” would 
look that morning in the dear home-land 
so far away. ‘True, there were neither 
mountains nor moors, neither lochs nor 
birch-clad_ cliffs, here Nature, in her 
quieter mood, looked up at him from these 
sloping fields and bosky woods and smiled 
with kindly face, and that smile of hers it 
was that brought to Cameron’s mind the 
sunny glen of the Cup of Gold. It was 
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the sweetest, kindliest thing his eye had 
looked on since he had left the Glen. 

A harsh and fretful voice broke in upon 
his dreaming. 

“Pa-a-w, there ain’t a stick of wood for 
breakfast! There was none last night! 
If you want any breakfast you'd best git 
some wood!” 

“All right, mother!” called Haley from 
the barnyard, where he was assisting in 
the milking, “I’m comin’.” 

Cameron walked to meet him. 

“Can I help?” he inquired. 

“Why, of course!” shouted Haley. 
“Here, ma, here’s our new hand, the very 
man for you.” 

Mrs. Haley, who had retired to the 
kitchen, appeared at the door. She was a 
woman past middle age, unduly stout, her 
face deep lined with the fret of a multi- 
tude of cares, and hung with flabby folds 
of skin, browned with the sun and wind, 
though it must be confessed its color was 
determined more by the grease and grime 
than by the tan upon it. Yet, in spite of 
the flabby folds of flesh, in spite of the 
grime and grease, there was still a remi- 
niscence of a one-time comeliness, all the 
more pathetic by reason of its all too ob- 
vious desecration. Her voice was harsh, 
her tone fretful, which indeed was hardly 
to be wondered at, for the burden of her 
life was by no means light, and the cares 
of the household, within and without, were 
neither few nor trivial. 

For a moment or two Mrs. Haley stood 
in silence, studying and appraising the new 
man. The result did not apparently in- 
spire her with hope. 

“Come on now, pa,” she said, “stop yer 
foolin’ and git me that wood. I want it 
right now. You're keepin’ me back, and 
there’s an awful lot to do.” 

“But I ain’t foolin’, ma. Mr. Cameron 
is our new hand. He'll knock yeh off a 
few sticks in no time.” So saying, Haley 
walked off with his pails to the milking, 
leaving his wife and the new hand facing 
each other, each uncertain as to the next 
move. 

“What can I do, Mrs. Haley?” 
Cameron politely. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Mrs. Haley 
wearily, “I want a few sticks for the 
breakfast, but perhaps I can get along with 
chips, but chips don’t give no steady fire.” 


inquired 
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“If you would show me just what to 
do,’ said Cameron with some hesitation, 
“I mean where is the wood to be got ?” 

“There,” she said, in a surprised tone, 
pointing to a pile of long logs of ash and 
maple. “I don’t want much.” She gath- 
ered her apron full of chips and turned 
away, all too obviously refusing to place 
her hope of wood for the breakfast fire 
upon the efforts of the new man. Cam- 
eron stood looking alternately at the long, 
hard, dry logs and at the axe which he 
had picked up from the bed of chips. The 
problem of how to produce the sticks 
necessary to breakfast by the application 
of the one to the other was one for which 
he could see no solution. He lifted his 
axe and brought it down hard upon a 
maple log. The result was a slight inden- 
tation upon the log and a sharp jar from 
the axe handle than ran up his arm un- 
pleasantly. A series of heavy blows pro- 
duced nothing more than a corresponding 
series Of indentations in the tough maple 
log and of jars more or less sharp and 
painful shooting up his arms. The result 
was not encouraging, but it flashed upon 
him that this was his first attempt to make 
good at his job on the farm. He threw off 
his coat and went at his work with energy, 
but the probability of breakfast, so far as 
it depended upon the result of his efforts, 
seemed to be growing more and more 
remote. 

“Guess ye ain’t got the knack of it,” 
said a voice, deep, full and mellow, behind 
him. “That axe ain’t no good for choppin’, 
it’s a splittin’ axe.” 

Turning, he saw a girl of about seven- 
teen, with little grace and less beauty, but 
strongly and stoutly built, and with a 
good-natured, if somewhat stupid and 
heavy face. Her hair was dun in color, 
coarse in texture, and done up loosely and 
carelessly in two heavy braids, arranged 
about her head in such a manner as to 
permit stray wisps of hair to escape about 
her face and neck. She was dressed in a 
loose pink wrapper, all too plainly of home 
manufacture, gathered in at the waist, and 
successfully obliterating any lines that 
might indicate the existence of any grace 
of form, and sadly spotted and stained 
with grease and dirt. Her red, stout arms 
ended in thick and redder hands, decked 
with an array of black-rimmed nails. At 
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his first glance, sweeping her “tout en- 
semble,” Cameron was conscious of a feel- 
ing of repulsion, but in a moment this feel- 
ing passed and he was surprised to find 
himself looking into two eyes of surprising 
loveliness, dark blue, well shaped, and of 
such liquid depths as to suggest pools of 
water under forest trees. 

“They use the saw mostly,” said the girl. 

“The saw?” echoed Cameron. 

“Yes,” she said; “they saw ’em through 
and then split ’em with the axe.” 

Cameron picked up the buck-saw which 
lay against a rickety saw-horse. Never 
in his life had he used such an instrument. 
He gazed helplessly at his companion. 

“How do you use this thing?” he in- 
quired. 

“Say! are you funny?” replied the girl, 
flashing a keen glance upon him, “or don’t 
ye know?” 

“Never saw it done in my life,” said 
Cameron solemnly. 

“Here!” she cried, “let me show you.” 

She seized the end of a maple log, drag- 
ged it forward to the rickety saw-horse, 
set it in position, took the saw from his 
hands, and went at her work with such 
vigor that in less than a minute, as it 
seemed to Cameron, she had made the cut. 

“Give me that axe!” she said impatiently 
to Cameron, who was preparing to split 
the block. 

With a few strong and skilful blows she 
split the straight-grained block of wood 
into firewood, gathered up the sticks in 
her arms and, with a giggle, turned toward 
the house. 

“T won’t charge you anything for that 
lesson,” she said, “but you'll have to hus- 
tle if you git that wood split ’fore break- 
fast.” 

“Thank you,” said Cameron, grateful 
that none of the men had witnessed the 
instruction, “I shall do my best,” and for 
the next half-hour, with little skill, but by 
main strength, he cut off a number of 
blocks from the maple log and proceeded 
to split them. But in this he made slow 
progress. From the kitchen came cheer- 


ful sounds and scents of cooking, and ever 
and anon from the door waddled, with 
quite surprising celerity, the unwieldy bulk 
of the mistress of the house. 

“Now, that’s jest like yer pa,’ Cameron 
heard her grumbling to her daughter, 
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“bringin’ a man here jest at the busy sea- 
son who don’t know nothin’. He’s peckin’ 
away at ’em blocks like a rooster peckin’ 
grain.” 

“He’s willin’ enough, ma,” replied the 
girl, “and I guess he’ll learn.” 

“Learn!” puffed Mrs. Haley contemptu- 
ously; “did ye ever see an old country 
man learn to handle an axe or a scythe 
after he was growed up? Jest look at ’im. 
Thank goodness! there’s Tim.” 

“Here, Tim!” she called from the door, 
“best split some o’ that wood ’fore break- 
fast.” 

Tim approached Cameron with a look 
of pity on his face. 

“Let me have a try,” he said. Cameron 
yielded him the axe. The boy set on end 
the block at which Cameron had been 
laboring and, with a swift, glancing blow 
of the axe, knocked off a slab. 

“By Jove!” exclaimed Cameron admir- 
ingly, “how did you do that?” 

For answer the boy struck again the 
same glancing blow, a slab started and, at 
a second light blow, fell to the ground. 

“I say!” exclaimed Cameron again, “I 
must learn that trick.” 

“Oh, that’s easy!” said Tim, knocking 
the slabs off from the outside of the block, 
“this heart’s goin’ to be tough though; got 
a knot in it,” and tough it proved, resist- 
ing all his blows. 

“You’re a tough sucker now, ain’t yeh?” 
said Tim, through his shut teeth, address- 
ing the block, “we'll try ye this way.” He 
laid the end of the block upon a log and 
plied the axe with the full strength of his 
slight body, but the block danced upon the 
log and resisted all his blows. 

“Say, you’re a tough one now!” he said, 
pausing for breath. 

“Let me try that,” said Cameron, and, 
putting forth his strength, he brought the 
axe down fairly upon the stick with such 
force that the instrument shore clean 
through the knot and sank into the log 
below. 

“Huh! that’s a cracker,” said Tim, with 
ungrudging admiration. “All you want is 
knack. I'll slab it off and you can do the 
knots,” he added with a grin. 

As the result of this somewhat unequal 
division of labor, there lay in half an 
hour a goodly pile of firewood ready for 
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the cooking. It caught Haley’s eye as he 
came in to breakfast. 

“TI say, missus, that’s a bigger pile than 
you’ve had for some time. Guess my new 
man ain’t so slow after all.” 

“Huh!” puffed his wife, waddling 
about with great agility, “it was Tim that 
done it.” 

“Now, ma, ye know well enough he 
helped Tim, and right smart, too,” said 
the daughter, but her mother was too busy 
getting breakfast ready for the hungry 
men who were now performing their 
morning ablutions with a help of a very 
small basin set upon a block of wood out- 
side the kitchen door. 

There were two men employed by 
Haley, one a son of a Scotch-Canadian 
farmer, Webster by name, a stout young 
fellow, but slow in his movements, both 
physical and mental, and with no further 
ambition than to do a fair day’s work for 
a fair day’s pay. He was employed by the 
month during the busier seasons of the 
year. The other, Perkins, was Haley’s 
“steady” man, which means that he was 
employed by the year and was regarded 
almost as a member of the family. Per- 
kins was an Englishman, with fair hair 
and blue eyes, of fresh complexion, burned 
to a clear red, clean-cut features and a 
well-knit, athletic frame. He was, as Tim 
declared, a terror to work; indeed, his 
fame as a worker was well established 
throughout the countryside. To these 
men Cameron was introduced as being 
from Scotland and as being anxious to be 
initiated into the mysteries of Canadian 
farm life. 

“Glad to see you!” said Perkins, shaking 
him heartily by the hand. “We'll make a 
farmer of you, won’t we, Tim? From 
Scotland, eh? Pretty fine country, I hear 
—to leave,” he added, with a grin at his 
own humor. Though his manner was 
pleasant enough, Cameron became con- 
scious of a feeling of aversion, which he 
recognized as being as unreasonable as it 
was inexplicable. He set it down as a 
reflection of Tim’s mental attitude toward 
the hired man. Perkins seized the tin 
basin, dipped some water from the rain 
barrel standing near, and, setting it down 
before Cameron, said: 

“Here, pile in, Scotty. Do they wash 
in your country ?” 
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“Yes,” replied Cameron, “they are 
rather strong on that,’ wondering at the 
same time how the operation could be 
performed successfully with such a mod- 
erate supply of water. After using a sec- 
ond and third supply, however, he turned, 
with hands and face dripping, and looked 
about for a towel. Perkins handed him a 
long roller towel, black with dirt and stiff 
with grease. Had his life depended upon 
it Cameron could not have avoided a shud- 
dering hesitation as he took the filthy cloth 
preparatory to applying it to his face. 

“Twon't hurt you,” laughed Perkins, 
“wash day ain’t till next week, you know, 
and this is only Wednesday.” Suddenly 
the towel was snatched from Cameron’s 
hands. 

“Gimme that towel!” It was the 
with face aflame and eyes emitting 
fire. 
said. 

“Great Jerusalem, Mandy! you ain't 
goin’ to bring on a clean towel the middle 
of the week?” said Perkins in mock dis- 
may. “Guess it’s for Mr. Cameron,” he 
continued with another laugh. 

“We give clean towels to them that 
knows how to use ’em,” said Mandy, 
wrisking wrathfully into the house. 

“Say, Scotty!” said Perkins, in a loud, 
bantering tone, “guess you’re makin’ a 
mash on Mandy all right.” 

“IT don’t know exactly what you mean,” 
said Cameron with a quick rising of 
wrath, “but I do know that you are mak- 
ing a beastly cad of yourself.” 

“Oh, don’t get wrathy, Scotty!” laughed 
Perkins, “we're just having a little fun. 
Here’s the comb!” But Cameron declined 
the article, which, from its appearance, 
seemed to be intended for family use, and, 
proceeding to his room, completed his 
toilet there. 

The breakfast was laid in the kitchen 
proper, a spacious and comfortable room, 
which served as living room for the house- 
hold. The table was laden with a variety 
and abundance of food that worthily sus- 
tained the reputation of the Haleys as 
being “good feeders.” At one end of the 
table a large plate was heaped high with 
slices of fat pork, and here and there dis- 
posed along its length were dishes of 
fried potatoes, huge piles of bread, hot 
biscuits, plates of butter, pies of different 


girl, 
blue 
“Here, Mr. Cameron, take this,” she 
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kinds, maple syrup and apple sauce. It 
was a breakfast fit for a lord, and Cam- 
eron sat down with a pleasurable anticipa- 
tion induced by his early rising and his 
half-hour’s experience in the fresh morn- 
ing air with the wood pile. A closer in- 
spection, however, of the dishes somewhat 
damped the pleasure of his anticipation. 
The food was good, abundant and well- 
cooked, but everywhere there was an utter 
absence of cleanliness. The plates were 
greasy, the forks and knives bore the all 
too evident remains of former meals, and 
everywhere were flies. In hundreds they 
swarmed upon the food, while, drowned 
in the gravy, cooked in the potatoes, over- 
whelmed in the maple syrup, buried in 
the butter, their ghastly carcasses were to 
be seen. With apparent unconcern the 
men brushed ,aside the living and picked 
out and set aside the remains of the dead, 
the unhappy victims of their greed or their 
timerity, and went on calmly and swiftly 
with their business. Nota word was 
spoken except by Cameron himself, who. 
constrained by what he considered to be 
the ordinary decencies of society, made an 
effort to keep up a conversation with Mr. 
Haley at the head of the table, and occa- 
sionally ventured a remark to his wife. 
who, with Mandy, was acting as waiter 
upon the hungry men. But conversation 
is a social exercise and Cameron found 
himself compelled to abandon his well- 
meant but solitary efforts at maintaining 
the conventions of the breakfast table. 
There was neither time nor occasion for 
conversation, the business of the hour was 
something quite other, namely that of de- 
vouring as large a portion of the food set 
before them as was possible within the 
limits of time assigned for the meal. 

Breakfast over, the men stood waiting 
orders for the day. 

“We'll have to crowd them turnips 
through, Tim,” said his father, who 
seemed to avoid as far as possible giving 
direct orders to his men. “Next week 
we'll have to git at the hay.” So-to the 
turnip field they went. 

It is one of the main limitations of a 
city-bred boy that he knows nothing of 
the life history and the culture of the 
things that grow upon a farm. Apples 
and potatoes he recognizes when they 
appear as articles of diet upon the table; 
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oats and wheat he vaguely associates in 
some mysterious and remote way with 
porridge and bread, but whether potatoes 
grow on trees or oats in pods he has no 
certain knowledge. 

Turnip hoeing is an art, a fine art, de- 
manding all the talents of high genius, a 
true eye, a sure hand, a sensitive con- 
science, industry, courage, endurance and 
pride in achievement. These and other 
gifts are necessary to high success. Not 
to every man is it given to become a turnip 
hoer in the truest sense of that word. The 
art is only achieved after long and patient 
devotion, and, indeed, many never attain 
high excellence. Of course, therefore, 
there are grades of artists in this as in 
other departments. There are turnip 
hoers and turnip hoers, just as there are 
painters and painters. It was Tim’s am- 
bition to be the first turnip hoer of his 
district, and toward this end he had striven 
both last season and this with a devotion 
that deserved, if it did not achieve, suc- 
cess. Quietly he had been patterning him- 
self upon that master artist, Perkins, who 
for some years had easily held the cham- 
pionship for the district. Keenly Tim had 
been observing Perkins’ excellencies and 
also his defects; secretly he had been de- 
veloping a style of his own, and, all un- 
noted, he had tested his speed by that of 
Perkins by adopting the method of lazily 
loafing along and then catching up by a 
few minutes of whirlwind work. Tim felt 
in his soul the day of battle could not be 
delayed past this season; indeed, it might 
come any day. The very thought of it 
made his slight body quiver and his heart 
beat so quickly as almost to choke him. 

To the turnip field hied Haley’s men, 
Perkins and Webster leading the way, Tim 
and Cameron bringing up the rear. 

“You promised to show me how to do 
it, Tim,” said Cameron. “Remember, I 
shall be very slow.” 

“Oh, shucks!” replied Tim, “turnip hoe- 
ing is as easy as rollin’ off a log if yeh 
know how to do it.” 

“Exactly!” cried Cameron, “but that is 
what I don’t. You might give me some 
pointers.” 

“Well, you must be able to hit what yeh 
aim at.” 

“Ah! that means a good eye and a 
steady hand,” said Cameron. “Well, I can 
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do billiards and some golf. What else?” 

“Well, you mustn’t be too careful; 
slash right in and don’t give a rip.” 

“Ah! nerve, eh!” said Cameron. “Well, 
[ have done some Rugby in my way, I 
know something of that. What else? 
This sounds good.” 

“Then you’ve got to leave only one tur- 
nip in one place and not a weed, and you 
mustn’t leave any blanks. Dad gets hot 
over that.” 

“Indeed, one turnip in each place and 
not a weed,” echoed Cameron. “Say! this 
business grows interesting. No blanks! 
Anything else?” he demanded. 

“No, I guess not, only if yeh ever git 
into a race ye’ve got to keep goin’ after 
you're clear tuckered out, and never let 
on. You see, the other chap may be feelin’ 
worse than you are.” 

“By Jove, Tim! you’re a born general!” 
exclaimed Cameron, “you will go some 
distance if you keep on in that line. 

The turnip field, let it be said for the 
enlightening of the benighted and unfor- 
tunate city-bred folk, is laid out in a series 
of drills, a drill being a long ridge of 
earth some six inches in height, some eight 
inches broad on the top and twelve at the 
base. Upon each drill the seed has been 
sown in one continuous line from end to 
end of the field. When this seed has 
grown each drill will discover a line of 
delicate green, this line being nothing less 
than a compact growth of young turnip 
plants, with weeds more or less thickly 
interspersed. The operation of hoeing 
consists in the eliminating of the weeds 
and the superfluous turnip plants in order 
that single plants, free from weeds, may 
be left some eight inches apart in unbroken 
line, extending the whole length of the 
drill. The artistic hoer, however, is not 
content with this. His artistic soul de- 
mands not only that single plants should 
stand in unbroken row from end to end 
along the drill top, but that the drill itself 
should be pared down on each side to the 
likeness of a house roof with a perfectly 
even ridge. 

“Ever hoe turnips?” inquired Perkins. 

“Never,” said Cameron, “and I am 
afraid I won’t make much of a fist at it.” 

“Well, you’ve come to a good place to 
learn, eh! Tim! We'll show him, won't 
wer 
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Tim made no reply, but simply handed 
Cameron a hoe and picked up his own. 

“Now, show me, Tim,” said Cameron in 
a low voice, as Perkins and Webster set 
off on their drills. 

“This is how you do it,” replied Tim. 
“Click-click” forward and back went 
Tim’s sharp, shining instrument, leaving 
a single plant standing shyly alone where 
had boldly bunched a score or more a mo- 
ment before. “Click-click-click,” and the 
flat-topped drill stood free of weeds and 
superfluous turnip plants, and trimmed to 
its proper roof-like appearance. 

“T say!” exclaimed Cameron, “this is 
high art. I shall never reach your class, 
though, Tim.” 

“Oh, shucks!” said Tim, “slash in, don’t 
be afraid.” 

Cameron slashed in. “Click-click,” 
“Click-click-click,” when lo! a long blank 
space of drill looked up reproachfully at 
him. 

“Oh, Tim! look at this mess,” he said in 
disgust. 

“Never mind!” said Tim, “let her rip. 
Better stick one in, though, blanks look 
bad at the end of the drill.” So saying, 
he made a hole in Cameron’s drill and with 
his hoe dug up a bunch of plants from 
another drill and patted them firmly into 
place, and, weeding out the unnecessary 
plants, left a single turnip in its proper 
place. 

“Oh, come, that isn’t so bad,” said Cam- 
eron, “we can always fill up the blanks.” 

“Yes, but it takes time,” replied Tim, 
evidently with the racing fever in his 
blood. Patiently Tim schooled his pupil 
throughout the forenoon, and before the 
dinner hour had come Cameron was mak- 
ing what to Tim appeared satisfactory 
progress. It was greatly in Cameron’s 
favor that he possessed a trained and true 
eye and a steady hand, and that he was 
quick in all his movements. 

“You're doin’ splendid,” cried Tim, full 
of admiration. 

“I say, Scotty!” said Perkins, coming up 
and casting a critical eye along Cameron’s 
last drill, “you’re going to make a turnip 
hoer all right.” 

“T’ve got a good teacher, you see,” cried 
Cameron. 

“You bet you have,” said Perkins, “I 
taught Tim myself, and in two or three 
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years he'll be almost as good as I am, eh, 
Tim!” 

“Huh!” grunted Tim, contemptuously, 
but let it go at that. 

“Perhaps you think you're that now, eh 
Tim?” said Perkins, seizing the boy by the 
back of the neck and rubbing his hand 
over his hair in a manner perfectly mad- 
dening. “Don’t you get too perky, young 
feller, or I'll hang your shirt on the fence 
before the day’s done.” 

Tim wriggled out of his grasp and kept 
silent. He was not yet ready with his 
challenge. All through the afternoon he 
stayed behind with Cameron, allowing the 
other two to help them out at the end of 
each drill, but as the day wore on there 
was less and less need of assistance for 
Cameron, for he was making rapid prog- 
ress with his work, and Tim was able to 
do, not only his own drill, but almost half 
of Cameron’s as well. By supper time 
Cameron was thoroughly done out. Never 
had a day seemed so long, never had he 
known that he possessed so many muscles 
in his back. The continuous stooping and 
the steady click-click of the hoe, together 
with the unceasing strain of hand and 
eye. and all this under the hot, burning 
rays of a June sun, so exhausted his vital- 
ity that when the cow bell rang for supper 
it seemed to him a sound more delightful 
than the strains of a Richter orchestra in 
a Beethoven symphony. 

On the way back to the field after sup- 
per Cameron observed that Tim was in 
a state of suppressed excitement, and it 
dawned upon him that the hour of his 
challenge of Perkins’ supremacy as a tur- 
nip hoer was at hand. 

“IT say, Tim, boy!” he said earnestly, 
“listen to me. You are going to get after 
Perkins this evening, eh?” 

“How did you know?” said Tim, in sur- 
prise. 

“Never mind! Now listen to me; I 
have raced myself some, and I have trained 
men to race. Are you not too tired with 
your day’s work?” 

“Tired! Not a bit,” said the gallant lit- 
tle soul scornfully. 

“Well, all right. It’s nice and cool and 
you can’t hurt yourself much. Now, how 
many drills do you do after supper as a 
rule?” 

“Down and up twice,” said Tim. 








“How many drills can you do at your 
top speed, your very top speed, remem- 
ber ?” 

“About two drill, I guess,” replied Tim, 
after a moment’s thought. 

“Now, listen to me!” said Cameron im- 
pressively, “go quietly for two and a half 
drills, then let yourself out and go your 
best. And, listen! I have been watching 
you this afternoon. You have easily done 
once and a half what Perkins has done, 
and you are going to lick him out of his 
boots.” 

Tim gulped a moment or two, looked at 
his friend with glistening eyes, but said 
not a word. For the first two and a half 
drills Cameron exerted to the highest de- 
gree his conversational powers, with the 
twofold purpose of holding back Perkins 
and Webster and also of so occupying 
Tim’s mind that he might forget for a 
time the approaching conflict, the strain of 
waiting for which he knew would be ex- 
hausting for the lad. But when the mid- 
dle of the second last drill had been 
reached, Tim began unconsciously to 
quicken his speed. 

“I say, Tim,” called Cameron, “come 
here! Am I getting these spaces too 
wide?” Tim came over to his side. “Now, 
Tim,” said Cameron in a low voice, “wait 
a little longer; you can never wear him 
out. Your only chance is in speed. Wait 
till the last drill.” 

But Tim was not to be held back. Back 
he went to his place and with a rush 
brought his drill up even with Webster, 
passed him, and in a few moments like a 
whirlwind passed Perkins and took the 
lead. 

“Hello, Timmy! where are you going?” 
asked Perkins in surprise. 

“Home,” said Tim proudly, “and I'll 
tell ’em you’re comin’.” 

“All right, Timmy, my son!” replied 
Perkins with a laugh, “tell them you won't 
need no hot bath; I’m after you.” 

“Click-click, | Click-click-click,’ | was 
Tim’s only answer. It was a distinct chal- 
lenge, and, while not openly breaking into 
racing speed, Perkins accepted it. 

In a short time Tim finished his drill 
some distance ahead and then, though it 
was quitting time, without a pause he 
swung into the next. 
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“Hello, Timmy!” cried Perkins good- 
naturedly, “going to work all night, eh? 
Well, I'll just take a whirl out of you,” 
and for the first time he frankly threw 
himself into his racing gait. 

“Good boy, Tim!” called out Cameron, 
as Tim bore down upon them, still in the 
lead and going like a small steam engine, 
“you're all right and going easy. Don’t 
worry!” 

But Perkins, putting on a great spurt, 
drew up within a hoe handle length of 
Tim and there held his place. 

“All right, Tim, my boy, you can hold 
him,” cried Cameron, as the racers came 
down upon him. 

“He can, eh?’ replied Perkins, “I'll 
show him and you,” and with an accession 
of speed he drew up on a level with Tim. 

“Ah, ha! Timmy, my boy, we’ve got you 
where we want you, I guess,” he exulted, 
and, with a whoop and still increasing his 
speed, he drew past the boy. 

But Cameron, who was narrowly ob- 
serving the combatants and their work, 
called out again: 

“Don't worry, Tim, you’re doing nice 
clean work and doing it easily.” The in- 
ference was obvious, and Perkins, who 
had been slashing wildly and leaving many 
blanks and weeds behind him where 
neither blanks nor weeds should be, 
steadied down somewhat, and, taking more 
pains with his work, began to lose 
ground, while Tim, whose work was with- 
out flaw, moved again to the front place. 
There remained half a drill to be done and 
the issue was still uncertain. With half 
the length of a hoe handle between them, 
the two clicked along at a furious pace. 
Tim’s hat had fallen off. His face showed 
white and his breath was coming fast, but 
there was no slackening of speed, and the 
cleanness and ease with which he was 
doing his work showed that there was 
still some reserve in him. They were ap- 
proaching the last quarter when, with a 
yell, Perkins threw himself again with a 
wild recklessness into his work, and again 
he gained upon Tim and passed him. 

“Steady, Tim!” cried Cameron, who, 
with Webster, had given up their own 
work, it being, as the latter remarked, 
“quitting time any way,” and were follow- 
ing up the racers. “Don’t spoil your work, 
Tim!” continued Cameron, “don’t worry.” 
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His word caught the boy at a critical 
moment, for Perkins’ yell and his fresh 
exhibition of speed had shaken the lad’s 
nerve. But Cameron’s voice steadied him 
and, quickly responding, Tim settled down 
again into his old style, while Perkins was 
still in the lead, but slashing wildly. 

“Fine work, Tim,’ said Cameron 
quietly, “and you can do better yet.” For 
a few paces he walked behind the boy, 
steadying him now and then with a quiet 
word, then, recognizing that the crisis 
of the struggle was at hand, and believing 
that the boy had still some reserve of 
speed and strength, he began to call on 
him. 

“Come on, Tim! Quicker, quicker ; come 
on, boy, you can do better.” His words, 
and his tone more than his words, were 
like a spur to the boy. From some secret 
source of supply he called up an unsus- 
pected reserve and strength and speed.and, 
still keeping up his clean cutting, finished 
style, foot by fot he drew away from Per- 
kins, who followed in the rear, slashing 
more wildly than ever. The race was 
practically won. Tim was well in the lead, 
and apparently gaining speed with every 
click of his hoe. 

“Here, you fellers, what are yeh hashin’ 
them turnips for?” It was Haley’s voice, 
who, unperceived, had come into the field. 
Tim’s reply was a letting out of his last 
ounce of strength in a perfect fury of 
endeavor. : 

“There—ain’t—no—hashin’—on  this— 
—drill—dad!” he panted. 

The sudden demand for careful work, 
however, at once lowered Perkins’ rate 
of speed. He fell rapidly behind and, 
after a few moments of further struggle, 
threw down his hoe with a whoop and 
called out “Quitting time, I guess,” and, 
striding after Tim, he caught him by the 
arms and swung him round clear off the 
ground. 

“Here, let me go!” gasped the boy, kick- 
ing, squirming and trying to strike his 
antagonist with his hoe. 

“Let the boy go!” said Cameron. The 
tone in his voice arrested Perkins’ atten- 
tion. 

“\What’s your business?” he cried, with 
an oath, dropping the boy and turning 
fiercely upon Cameron. 


“Oh, nothing very much, except that 
Tim’s my candidate in this race and he 
mustn't be interfered with,” replied Cam- 
eron in a voice still quiet and with a pleas- 
ant smile. 

Perkins was white and panting; in a 
moment more he would have hurled him- 
self at the man who stood smiling quietly 
in his face. At this critical moment Haley 
interposed. 

“What's the row, boys?” he inquired, 
recognizing that something serious was on. 

“We have been having a little excitement, 
sir, in the form of a race,” replied Cam- 
eron, “and I’ve been backing Tim.” 

“Looks as if vou’ve got him wound up 
so’s he can’t stop,” replied Haley, pointing 
to the boy, who was still going at racing 
pace and was just finishing his drill. “Oh, 
well, a boy’s a boy, and you've got to 
humor him now and then,” continued 
Haley, making conversation with diplo- 
matic skill. Then, turning to Perkins, as 
if dismissing a trivial subject, he added, 
“Looks to me as if that hay in the lower 
meadow is pretty nigh fit to cut. Guess 
we'd better not wait till next week You 
best start Tim on that with the mower in 
the mornin’.” Then, taking a survey of 
the heavens, he added, “Looks as if it 
might be a spell of good weather.” His 
diplomacy was successful and the moment 
of danger was past. Meantime Cameron 
had sauntered to the end of the drill, 
where Tim stood leaning quietly on his 
hoe. 

“Tim, you are a turnip hoer!” he said, 
with warm admiration in his tone, “and 
what’s more, Tim, you're a sport. I’d like 
to handle you in something big. You will 
make a man yet.” 

Tim’s whole face flushed a warm red 
under the coat of freckles. For a time he 
stood silently contemplating the turnips, 
then with difficulty he found his voice. 

“It was you done it,” he said, choking 
over his words. “I was beat there and 
was just quittin’ when you came along and 
spoke. My!” he continued, with a sharp 
intake of breath, “I was awful near 
quittin’,”” and then, looking straight into 
Cameron’s eyes, “It was you done it, and 
—I—won’t—forget.” His voice choked 
again, but, reading his eyes, Cameron 
knew that he had gained one of life’s 
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greatest treasures, a boy’s adoring grati- 
tude. 

“This has been a great day, Tim,” said 
Cameron, “I have learned to hoe turnips, 
and,” putting his hand on the boy’s shoul- 
der, “I believe I have made a friend.” 
Again the hot blood surged into Tim’s 
face. He stood voiceless, but he needed no 
words. Cameron knew well the passion- 
ate emotion that thrilled his soul and 
shook the slight body trembling under his 
hand. For Tim, too, it had been a notable 
day. He had achieved the greatest ambi- 
tion of his life in beating the best turnip 
hoer on the line, and he, too, had found 
what to a boy is a priceless treasure, a 
man upon whom he could lavish the hero 
worship of his soul. 


BOOK II. 
CHAPTER IV. 
“A Rainy Day”’ 

It was haying time. Over the fields of 
yellowing fall wheat and barley, of grey 
timothy and purple clover the heat shim- 
mered in dancing waves. Everywhere the 
growing crops were drinking in the light 
and heat with eager thirst, for the call of 
the harvest was ringing through the land. 
The air was sweet with scents of the hay 
fields, and the whole countryside was hum- 
ming with the sound of the mowers. It 
was the crowning time of the year ; toward 
this season all the life of the farm moved 
steadily the whole year long; the next two 
months or three would bring to the farmer 
the fruit of long days of toil and waiting. 
Every minute of these harvest days from 
the early gray dawn, when Mandy called 
the cows in for the milking, till the long 
shadows from the orchard lay quite across 
the wide barley field, when Tim, handling 
his team with careless pride, drove in the 
last load for the day, every minute was 
packed full of life and action. But 
though busy were the days and full of 
hard, and at times back-breaking and 
nerve-straining work, what of it? The 
color, the rush, the eager race with the 
flying hours, the sense of triumph, the 
promise of wealth, the certainty of com- 
fort, all these helped to carry off the heav- 
iest toil with a swing and vim that ban- 
ished aches from the body and weariness 
from the soul. 
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To Cameron, all unskilled as he was, 
the days brought many an hour of strenu- 
ous toil, but every day his muscles were 
knitting more firmly, his hands were hard- 
ening, and his mastery of himself grow- 
ing more complete. In haying there is no 
large place for skill. This operation, un- 
like that of turnip hoeing, demands chiefly 
strength, quickness and endurance, and 
especially endurance. To stand all day in 
the hay field, under the burning sun, and 
with its rays leaping back from the super- 
heated ground, and roll up the windrows 
into huge bundles and toss them on to the 
wagon, or to run up.a long line of cocks 
and heave them fork-handle high to the 
top of a load, this calls for something of 
skill, but mainly for strength of arm and 
back. But skill had its place, and once 
more it was Tim that stood close to Cam- 
eron and showed him all the tricks of 
pitching hay. 

But with all the stimulus of the harvest 
movement and color, Cameron found him- 
self growing weary of the life on the 
Haley farm. It was not the long days, 
and to none on the farm were the days 
longer than to Cameron, who had taken 
upon himself the duty of supplying the 
kitchen with wood and water, no small 
business, either at the beginning or at the 
end of a long day’s work; it was not the 
heavy toil; it was chiefly the continuous 
contact with the dirt and disorder of his 
environment that wore his body down and 
his spirit raw. No matter with how keen 
a hunger did he approach the dinner table, 
the disgusting filth everywhere apparent 
would cause his gorge to rise and, fol- 
lowed by the cheerful jibes of Perkins, he 
would retire, often with his strength un- 
recruited and his hunger unappeased, 
and, though he gradually achieved a cer- 
tain skill in picking his way through a 
meal, selecting such articles of food as 
could be less affected than others by the 
unsavoury surroundings, the want of ap- 
petising and nourishing food told disas- 
trously upon his strength. His sleep, too, 
was broken and disturbed by the necessity 
of sharing a bed with Webster. He had 
never been accustomed to “doubling up,” 
and in the most favorable circumstances 
the experience would not have been con- 
ducive to sound sleep, but Webster’s man- 
ner of life was not such as to render him 
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an altogether desirable bed-fellow. For, 
while the majority of farm lads in the 
neighborhood made at least semi-weekly 
pilgrimages to the “dam” for a swim, 
Webster felt no necessity laid upon him 
for such an expenditure of energy after 
a hard and sweaty day in the field. His 
ideas of hygiene were of the most ele- 
mentary nature; hence it was his nightly 
custom, when released from the toils of the 
day, to proceed upstairs to his room and, 
slipping his braces from his shoulders, 
allow his nether garment to drop to the 
floor, and without further preparation, roll 
into bed. Of the effeminacy of a night- 
robe Webster knew nothing, except by 
somewhat hazy rumor. Once under the 
patchwork quilt he was safe for the night, 
for, heaving himself into the middle of the 
bed, he sank into solid and _ stertorous 
slumber, from which all Cameron’s prods 
and kicks failed to arouse him till the gray 
dawn once more summoned him to life, 
whereupon, resuming the aforesaid nether 
garments, he was once more simply, but 
in his opinion quite sufficiently, equipped 
for his place among men. 

ut, more than all the other irritating 
elements in his environment put together, 
Cameron chafed under the unceasing rasp 
of Perkins’ wit, clever, if somewhat crude 
and cumbrous. Perkins had never for- 
gotten nor forgiven his defeat at the tur- 
nip hoeing, which he attributed chiefly to 
Cameron. His jibes at Cameron’s awk- 
wardness in the various oper itions on the 
farm, his readiness to seize every oppor- 
tunity for ridicule. his skill at creating 
awkward situations, all these sensibly in- 
creased the wear on Cameron’s spirit. All 
these, however, Cameron felt he could put 
up with without endangering his self 
control, but when Perkins with vulgar 
innuendo chaffed the farmer’s daughter 
upon her infatuation for the “young 
Scotty,” as he invariably designated Cam- 
eron, or when he rallied Cameron upon his 
supposed triumph in the matter of 
Mandy’s youthful affections, then Cam- 
eron raged and with difficulty kept his 
hands from his cheerful and ever smiling 
tormentor. It did not help matters much 
that apparently Mandy took no offense at 
Perkins’ insinuations; indeed, it gradually 
dawned upon Cameron that what to him 
would seem a vulgar impertinence might to 


this uncultured girl appear no more than 
a harmless pleasantry. At all costs he 
was resolved that under no circumstances 
would he allow his self-control to be 
broken through. He would finish out his 
term with the farmer without any violent 
outbreak. It was quite possible that Per- 
kins and others would take him for a 
chicken-hearted fool, but all the same he 
would maintain this attitude of resolute 
self-control to the very end. After all, 
what mattered the silly jibes of an ignor- 
ant boor? And when his term was done 
he would abandon the farm life forever. 

A rainy day brought relief. Oh, the 
blessed Sabbath of a rainy day, when the 
wheels stop and silence falls in the fields; 
and the tired harvest hands recline at ease 
upon the new-cut and sweet-smelling hay 
on the barn floor, and through the wide- 
open doors look out upon the falling rain 
that roars upon the shingles, pours down 
in cataracts from the eaves and washes 
clean the air that wanders in, laden with 
those subtle scents that old mother earth 
releases only when the rain falls. Oh, 
happy rainy days in harvest time when, 
undisturbed by conscience, the weary toil- 
ers stretch and slumber and wake to lark 
and chaff in careless ease the long hours 
through. 

In the Haleys’ barn they were all gath- 
ered, gazing lazily and with undisturbed 
content at the steady downpour that indi- 
cated an all-day rest. Even Haley, upon 
whose crops the rain was teeming down, 
was enjoying the rest from the toil, for 
most of the hay that had been cut was 
already in cock or in the barn. Besides, 
Haley worked as hard as the best of them, 
and welcomed a day’s rest. So let it rain! 

While they lay upon the hay on the 
barn floor, with tired muscles all relaxed, 
drinking in the fragrant airs that stole in 
from the rain-washed skies outside, in the. 
slackening of the rain two neighbors 
dropped in, big “Mack” Murray and his 
brother Danny, for a “crack” about things 
in general, and especially to discuss the 
Dominion Day picnic, which was coming 
off at the end of the following week. 
This picnic was to be something out of 
the ordinary, for, in addition to the usual 
feasting and frolicking, there was adver- 
tised an athletic contest of a superior 
order, the prizes in which were sufficiently 
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attractive to draw, not only local athletes, 
but even some of the best from the neigh- 
boring city. A crack runner was expected, 
and perhaps even McGee, the big police- 
man of the London City force, a hammer- 
thrower of fame, might be present. 

“Let him come, eh, Mack?” said Per- 
kins, “I guess we ain’t afraid of no city 
bug beating you with the hammer.” 

“Oh! I’m no thrower,” said Mack mod- 
estly, “I just take the thing up and give 
it a fling. I haven’t got the trick of it 
at all.” 

“Have you practiced much?” said Cam- 
eron, whose heart warmed at the accent 
that might have been transplanted that 
very day from his own North country. 

“Never at all, except now and then at 
the blacksmith’s shop on a rainy day,” 
replied Mack. “Have you done anything 
at it?” 

“Oh, I have seen a good deal of it at the 
games in the north of Scotland,” replied 
Cameron. 

“Man! I wish we had a hammer and 
you could show me the trick of it,” said 
Mack fervently, “for they will be looking 
to me to throw, and I do not wish to be 
beaten just too easily.” 

“There's a big mason’s hammer,” 
Tim, “in the tool house, I think.” 

“Get it, Tim, then,” said Mack eagerly. 
“and we will have a little practice at it, 
for throw I must, and I have no wish to 
bring discredit on my county, for it will 
be a big day. They will be coming from 
all over, the Band of the Seventh is com- 
ing out and Piper Sutherland from Zorra 
will be there.” 

“A piper!” echoed Cameron, “is there 
much pipe playing in this country ?” 

“Indeed, you may say that!” said Mack, 
“and good pipers they are, too, they tell 
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me. Piper Sutherland, I think, was of the 
old Forty-twa. Are you a piper, per- 
haps?” continued Mack. 


“Oh, I play a little,” said Cameron. “I 
have a set in the house.” 

“God bless my soul!” cried Mack, “and 
we never knew it. Tell Danny where they 
are and he will fetch them out. Go, 
Danny !” 

“Never mind, I will get them myself,” 
said Cameron, trying to conceal his eager- 
ness, for he had long been itching for a 
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chance to play and his fingers were now 
tingling for the chanter. 

It was an occasion of great delight, not 
only to big Mack and his brother Danny 
and the others, but to Cameron himself. 
Up and down the floor he marched, mak- 
ing the rafters of the big barn ring with 
the ancient martial airs of Scotland, and 
then, dropping into a lighter strain, he set 
their feet a-rapping with reels and strath- 
speys. 

“Man, yon’s great playing!” cried Mack 
with fervent enthusiasm to the company 
who had gathered to the summons of the 
pipes from the house and from the high 
road, “and think of him keeping them in 
his chest all this time! And what else can 
you do?” went on Mack, with the enthusi- 
asm of a discoverer. “You have been in 
the big games, too, I warrant you.” 

Cameron confessed to some experience 
of these thrilling events. 

“Bless my soul! We will put you against 
the big folk from the city. Come and 
show us the hammer,” said Mack, leading 
the way out of the barn, for the rain had 
ceased, with a big mason’s hammer in his 
hand. It needed but a single throw to 
make it quite clear to Cameron that Mack 
was greatly in need of coaching. As he 
said himself, he “just took up the thing 
and gave it a fling.” A mighty fling, too, 
it proved to be. 

“Twenty-eight paces!” cried Cameron, 
and then, to make sure, stepped it back 
again. “Yes,” he said, “twenty-eight paces, 
nearly twenty-nine. Great Cesar! Mack, 
if you only had the Braemar swing you 
would be a famous thrower.” 

“Och, now, you are just joking me!” 
said Mack modestly. 

“You can add twenty feet easily to your 
throw if you get the swing,” asserted 
Cameron. “Look here, now, get this 
swing,” and Cameron demonstrated in his 
best style the famous Braemar swing. 

“Thirty-two paces!” said Mack in 

amazement, after he had measured the 
throw. “Man alive! you can beat McGee, 
let alone myself.” 
* “Now, Mack, get the throw,” said Cam- 
eron, with enthusiasm. “You will be a 
great thrower.” But try though he might, 
Mack failed to get the swing. 

“Man, come over to-night and bring 
your pipes. Danny will fetch out his fid- 
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dle and we iy — a bit of a frolic, and,” 
he added, as in an after thought, “I 
have a big hammer yonder, the regul: ition 
size. We might have a throw or so. 

‘Thanks, I will be sure to come,” said 
Cameron eagerly. 

“Come, all of you,” said Mack, “and 
you, too, Mandy. We will clear out the 
barn floor and have a regular hoe-down.” 

“Oh, pshaw!” giggled Mandy, tossing 
her head, “I can’t dance.” 

“Oh, come along and watch me, then,” 
said Mack, in good humor, who, with all 
his two hundred pounds, was lightfooted 
as a girl. 

The Murrays’ new big bank barn was 
considered the finest in the country, and 
the new floor was still quite smooth and 
eminently suited to a “hoe-down.” Before 
the darkness had fallen, however, Mack 
drew Cameron, with Danny, Perkins and 
a few of the neighbors who had dropped 
in, out to the lane and, giving him a big 
hammer, “Try that,” he said, with some 
doubt in his tone. 

Cameron took the hammer. 

“This is the right thing. The weight of 
it will make more difference to me, how- 
ever, than to you, Mack.” 

“Oh, I’m not so sure,” 
“Show us how you do it.” 

The first throw Cameron took easily. 

“Twenty-nine paces!” cried Mack, after 
stepping it off. “Man! that’s a great 
throw, and you do it easy.” 

“Not much of a throw,” laughed Cam- 
eron. “Try it yourself.” 

Ignoring the swing, Mack tried the 
throw in his own style, and hurled the 
hammer three paces beyond Cameron’s 
throw. 

“You did that with your arms only,’ 
said Cameron. “Now, you must put legs 
and shoulders into it.” 

“Let’s see you beat that throw yourself,” 
laughed Perkins, who was by no means 
pleased with the sudden distinction that 
had come to the “Scotty.” 

Cameron took the hammer and, with 
the easy, slow grace of the Braemar 
swing, made his throw. ° 

“Hooray!” yelled Danny, who was doing 
the measuring. “You got it yon time for 
sure. Two paces to the good. You'll 
have to put your back into it, Mack, I 
guess.” 


said Mack. 


Once more Mack seized the hammer. 
Then Cameron took Mack in hand and, 
over and over again, coached him in the 
poise and swing. 

“Now try it, and think of your legs and 
back. Let the hammer take care of itself. 
Now, nice and easy and slow, not far this 
time.” 

Again and again Mack practiced the 
swing. 

“You're getting it!” cried Cameron en- 
thusiastically, “but you are trying too hard. 
Forget the distance this time, and think 
only of the easy slow swing. Let your 
muscles go slack.” So he coached his 
pupil. 

At length, after many attempts, Mack 
succeeded in delivering his hammer ac- 
cording to instructions. 

“Man! you are right!” he exclaimed. 
“That’s the trick of it, and it is as smooth 
as oil.” 

“Keep it up, Mack,” 
always easy. 

Over and over again he put the big man 
through the swing, till he began to catch 
the notion of the rhythmic, harmonious co- 
operation of the various muscles in legs 
and shoulders and arms so necessary to 
the highest result. 

“You've got the swing, Mack,” at length 
said Cameron. ‘Now, then, this time let 
yourself go. Don’ try your best, but let 
yourself out. Easy, now, easy. Get it 
first in your mind.” 

For a moment Mack stood pondering. 
He was “getting it in his mind.” Then, 
with a long swing, easy and slow, he gave 
the great hammer a mighty heave. With 
a shout the company crowded about. 

“Thirty-three—thirty-four — thirty-five 
—thirty-six—thirty- seven! Hooray! bully 
for you, Mack! You are the lad!” 

Get the line on it,” said Mack quietly. 
The measuring line showed one hundred 
and eleven and one-half feet. The boys 
crowded round him, exclaiming, cheering, 
patting him on the back. Mack received 
the congratulations in silence, then, turn- 
ing to Cameron, said very earnestly: 

“Man! yon’s as easy as eating butter. 
You have done me a good turn to-day.” 

“Oh, that’s nothing, Mack,” said Cam- 
eron, who was more pleased than any of 
them. “You got the swing perfectly that 
time. You can put twenty feet to that 


said Cameron, “and 














throw. One hundred and eleven 
Why, I can beat that myself.” 

“Man alive! Do you tell me now?” said 
Mack in amazement, running his eyes over 
Cameron’s lean, muscular body. 

“I have done it often when I was in 
shape.” 

“Oh, rats!’ said Perkins with a laugh. 
“When was that?” 

Cameron flushed a deep red, then turned 
pale, but kept silent. 

“I believe you, my boy,” said Mack 
with emphasis, and facing sharply upon 
Perkins, “and if ever I do a big throw I 
will owe it to you.” 

“Oh, come off!” said Perkins, again 
laughing scornfully. “There are others 
that know the swing besides Scotty here. 
What you have got you owe to no one 
but yourself, Mack.” 

“If I beat the man McGee next week,” 
said Mack quietly, “it will be from what I 
learned to-night, and I know what I am 
saying. Man! it’s a lucky thing we found 
you. But that will do for just now, come 
along to the barn. Hooray for the pipes 
and the lassies! They are worth all the 
hammers in the world!” And, putting his 
arm through Cameron’s, he led the way to 
the barn, followed by the others. 

A girl came running to meet them. 
“Come on, Danny! Tune up. 
hardly keep my heels on my boots.” 

“Oh, you'll not be wanting my little 
fiddle after you have heard Cameron on 
the pipes, Isa.” 

“Never you fear that, Danny,” replied 
Isa, catching him by the arm and hurrying 
him onward. 

“Wait a minute. I want you to meet 
Mr. Cameron,” said Danny. 

“Come away, then,” replied Isa, “I am 
dying to get done with it and get the fiddle 
going.” 

But Cameron was in the meantime en- 
gaged, for Mack was busy introducing him 
to a bevy of girls who stood at one corner 
of the barn floor. 

“My! but he’s a braw lad!” said Isa 
gayly, as she watched Cameron making his 
bows. 

“Yes, he is that,” replied Danny with 
enthusiastic admiration, “and a hammer 
thrower, too, he is.” 

“What! Yon stripling?” 


feet! 


I can 
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“You may say it. He can beat Mack 
there.” 

“Mack!” cried Isa, with scorn, “it’s just 
big lies you are telling me.” 

“Indeed, he has beaten Mack’s best 
throw many a time.” 

“And how do you know?” 
Isa. 

“He said so himself.” 

“Ah, ha!” said Isa scornfully. “He is 
good at blowing his own horn whatever, 
and I don’t believe he can beat Mack— 
and | don’t like him a bit,” she continued, 
her dark eyes flashing and the red color 
glowing in her full, round cheek. 

“Come, Isa!” cried Mack, catching sight 
of her in the dim light. “Come here, I 
want Mr. Cameron to meet you.” 

“How do you do?” said the girl, giving 
Cameron her hand and glancing saucily 
into his face. “I hear you are a piper and 
a hammer thrower and altogether a won- 
derful man.” 

“A wonderfully lucky man, to have the 
pleasure of meeting you,” said Cameron, 
glancing boldly back at her. 

“And I am sure you can dance the 
fling,” continued Isa. “All the Highland- 
ers do.” 

“Not all,” said Cameron, “but with cer- 
tain partners all Highlanders would love 
to try.” 

“Oh, aye,” with a soft Highland accent 
that warmed Cameron’s blood, “I see you 
have the tongue. Come away, Danny, now, 
strike up, or I will go on without you.” 
And the girl kilted her skirts and began a 
reel, and as Mack’s eyes followed her 
every step there was no mistaking their 
expression. To Mack there was only one 
girl in the barn, or in all the world for 
that matter, and that was the leal-hearted, 
light-footed, black-eyed Isa Mackenzie. 

3onnie she was and that she well knew, 
the belle of the whole township, driving the 
men to distraction and for all that holding 
the love of her own sex as well. But her 
heart was still her own, or at least she 
thought it was, for all big Mack’s open 
and simple-hearted adoration, and she was 
ready for a frolic with any man who could 
give her word for word or dance with her 
the Highland reel. 

With the courtesy of a true gentleman, 
Danny led off with his fiddle till they had 
all got thoroughly into the spirit and swing 


exclaimed 
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of the frolic, and then, putting his instru- 
ment back into its bag, he declared that 
they were all tired of it and were waiting 
for the pipes. 

“Not a bit of it!” cried Isa. “But we 
will give you a rest, Danny, and, besides, | 
want to dance a reel with you myself— 
though Mr. Cameron is not bad,” she 
added, with a little bow to Cameron, with 
whom she had just finished a reel. 

Readily enough Cameron tuned his 
pipes, for he was aching to get at them, 
and only too glad to furnish music for 
the gay company of kindly-hearted folk 
who were giving him his first evening's 
pleasure since he had left the Cuagh Oir. 

From reel to schottische and from schot- 
tische to reel, foursome and eightsome, 
they kept him playing, ever asking for 
more, till the gloaming passed into moon- 
light, and still they were not done. ‘The 
respite came through Mandy, who, solid 
in weight and heavy of foot, had labored 
through the reels as often as she could get 
a partner, and at other times had sat gaz- 
ing in rapt devotion upon the piper. 

“Whoop her up again, Scotty!” cried 
Perkins, when Cameron paused at the end 
of a reel. 

“Don’t you do it!’ said Mandy sharply, 
her deep voice booming through the barn. 

“He’s just tired of it, and I’m tired look- 
ing at him.” 

There was a shout of laughter which 
covered poor Mandy with wratful confu- 
sion. 

“Good for you, Mandy,” cried Perkins 
with a great guffaw. “You want some 
music now, don’t you? So do I. Come 

1, Danny.” 

eNO, I don’t,” snapped Mandy, who 
could understand neither the previous 
laugh nor that which greeted Perkins’ 
sally. 

Allan,” she said, sticking a little over 
the name, “is tired out, and, besides, it’s 
time we were going home.” 

“That’s right, take him home, Mandy, 
and put the little dear to bed,” said Per- 
kins. 

“You needn’t be so smart, Joe Perkins,” 
said Mandy angrily. “Anyway, I’m going 
home. I’ve got to be up early.” 

“Me, too, Mandy,” said Cameron, pack- 
ing up his pipes, for his sympathy had 
been roused for the girl who was cham- 


pioning him so bravely; “I have had a 
great night and I have played you all to 
death ; but you will forgive me. I was 
lonely for the chanter. I have not touched 
it since I left home.” 

There was a universal cry of protest as 
they gathered —— him. 

“Indeed, Mr. Cameron, you have given 
us ali a rare treat,” cried Isa, coming close 
to him, “and I only wish you could pipe 
and dance at the same time.” 

“That’s so!” cried Mack, “but what’s the 
matter with the fiddle, Isa? Come, Danny, 
strike up. Let them have a reel together.” 

Cameron glanced at Mandy, who was 
standing impatiently waiting. Perkins 
caught the glance. 

“Oh, please let him stay, Mandy,” he 
pleaded. 

“He can stay if he likes,” sniffed Mandy 
scornfully. I got no string on him; but 
I’m goin’ home. Good-night, everybody.” 

“Good-night, Mandy,” called Perkins. 
“Tell them we're comin’.” 

“Just a moment, Mandy!” said Cam- 
eron, “and I’m with you. Another time 
I hope to do a reel with you, Miss Mac- 
Kenzie,” he said, bidding her good-night, 
“and I hope it will be soon.” 

“Remember, then,” cried Isa, warmly 
shaking hands with him. “I will keep you 
to your promise at the picnic.” 

“Fine!” said Cameron, and with easy 
grace he made his farewells and set off 
after Mandy, who by this time was some 
distance down the lane. 

“You needn’t come for me,” she said 
throwing her voice at him over her shoul- 
der. 

“What a splendid night we have had!” 
said Cameron, ignoring her wrath, “and 
what awfully nice people.” 

Mandy grunted and in silence continued 
her way down the lane, picking her steps 
between the muddy spots and pools left 
by the rain. 

After some minutes Cameron, who was 
truly sorry for the girl, ventured to re- 
sume the conversation. 

“Didn't you enjoy the evening, Mandy ?” 

“No, I didn’t!” she replied shortly. “I 
can’t dance and they all know it.” 

“Why don’t you learn, Mandy? You 
could dance if you practiced.” 

“T can’t. I ain’t like the other girls. 


I’m too clumsy.” 











“Not a bit of it,” said Cameron. “I’ve 
watched you stepping about the house, and 
you are not a bit clumsy. If you only 
practiced a bit you would soon pick up the 
schottische.” 

“Oh, you’re just saying that because you 
know I’m mad,” said Mandy, slightly mol- 
lified. 

“Not at all. I firmly believe it. I saw 
you try a schottische to-night with Per- 
kins, and—” 

“Oh, shucks!” said Mandy. “He don't 
give me no show. He gets mad when I 
tramp on him.” 

“All you want is practice, Mandy,” re- 
plied Cameron. 

“Oh, I ain’t got no one to show me,” 
said Mandy. “Perkins, he won’t be both- 
ered, and—and—there’s no one else,” she 
added shyly. 

“Why, I—I would show you,” replied 
Cameron, every instinct of chivalry de- 
manding that she should play up to her 
lead, “if I had any opportunity.” 

“When,” said -Mandy simply. 

“When?” echoed Cameron, taken aback. 
“Why, the first chance we get.” 

As he spoke the word they reached the 
new bridge that crossed the deep ditch 
that separted the lane from the high road. 

“Here’s a good place right here on this 
bridge,” said Mandy with a giggle. 

“But we have no music,” stammered 
Cameron, aghast at the prospect of a danc- 
ing lesson by moonlight upon the public 
highway. 

“Oh, pshaw!” said Mandy, “we don’t 
need no music. You can just count. I 
seen Isa showin’ Mack once, and they 
didn’t have no music. But,” she added, 
regarding Cameron with suspicion, “if you 
don’t want to—” 

“Oh, I shall be glad to, but wouldn’t the 
porch be better,” he replied in desperation. 

“The porch!. That’s so,” assented 
Mandy eagerly. “Let’s hurry before the 
rest come home.” So saying, she set off 
at a great pace, followed by Cameron, rue- 
fully wondering to what extent the lesson 
in the Terpsichorean art might be expected 
to go. 

As soon as the porch was _ reached 
Mandy cried: 

“Now, let’s at the thing. I’m going to 
learn that schottische if it costs a leg.” 
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Without stepping to inquire whose leg 
might be in peril, Cameron proceeded with 
his lesson, and he had not gone through 
many paces till he began to recognize the 
magnitude of the task laid upon him. The 
girl’s sense of time was accurate enough, 
but she was undeniably awkward and 
clumsy in her movements, and there was 
an almost total absence of co-ordination of 
muscle and brain. She had, however, suf- 
fered too long and too keenly from her 
inability to join with the others in the 
dance to fail to make the best of her op- 
portunity to relieve herself of this serious 
disability. 

So, with fierce industry she poised, 
counted and hopped, according to Cam- 
eron’s instructions and example, with 
never a sign of weariness, but, alas! with 
little indication of progress. 

“Oh, shucks! I can’t do it!’ she cried 


at length, pausing in despair. “I think 
we could do it better together. That’s 
the way Mack and Isa do it. I’ve seen 


them at it for an hour.” 

Cameron’s heart sank within him. He 
had caught an exchange of glances be- 
tween the two young people mentioned, 
and he could quite understand how a les- 
son in the intricacies of the Highland 
Schottische might very well be extended 
over an hour to their mutual satisfaction, 
but he shrank with a feeling of dismay, if 
not disgust, from a like experience with 
the girl before him. 

He was on the point of abruptly post- 
poning the lesson, when his eye fell upon 
her face as she stood in the moonlight, 
which streamed in through the open door. 
Was it the mystic alchemy of the moon 
on her face, or was it the glowing passion 
in her wonderful eyes that transfigured the 
coarse features? A sudden pity for the 
girl rose in Cameron’s heart, and he said, 
“We will try it together, Mandy.” 

He took her hand, put his arm about 
her waist, but as he drew her towards 
him, with a startled look in her eyes she 
shrank back, saying hurriedly: 

“T guess I won’t bother you any more 
to-night. You’ve been awfully good to me. 
You're tired.” 

“Not a bit, Mandy, come along,” replied 
Cameron briskly. 

At that moment a shadow fell upon the 
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square of moonlight on the floor. Mandy 
started back with a cry. 

“My! you scairt me. We were—Allan 
—Mr. Cameron was learnin’ me the High- 
land schottische.” Her face and her voice 
were full of fear. 

It was Perkins. White, silent and rigid, 
he stood regarding them, for minutes it 
seemed, then turned away. 

“Let’s finish,” said Cameron quietly. 

“Oh! no, no!’ said Mandy in a low 
voice. “He’s awful mad! I’m scairt to 
death! He'll do something! Oh! dear, 
dear! He’s awful when he gets mad.” 

“Nonsense!” said Cameron. “He can’t 
hurt you.” 

“No; but you.” 

“Oh, don’t worry about me. He won't 
hurt me.” 

Cameron’s tone arrested the girl’s at- 
tention. 

“But promise me—promise me!” she 
cried, “that you won't touch him.” She 
clutched his arm in a fierce grip. 

“Certainly I won't touch him,” said 
Cameron “easily, “if he behaves himself.” 
But in his heart he was conscious of a 
fierce desire that Perkins would give him 
the opportunity to wipe out a part at least 
of the accumulated burden of insult he 
had been forced to bear during the last 
three weeks. 

“Oh!” wailed Mandy, wringing her 
hands, “I know you're going to fight him. 
I don’t want you to! Do you hear me?” 
she cried, suddenly gripping Cameron 
again by the arm and shaking him. “I 
don’t want you to! Promise me you 
won't!” She was in a transport of fear. 

“Oh, this is nonsense, Mandy,” said 
Cameron, laughing at her. “There won't 
be any fight. I'll run away.” 

“All right,” replied the girl quietly, re- 
leasing his arm. “Remember, you prom- 
ised.” She turned from him. 

“Good-night, Mandy. We will finish 
our lesson another tume, eh?” he said 
cheerfully. 

“Good-night,” replied Mandy, dully, and 
passed through the kitchen and into the 
house. 

Cameron watched her go, then poured 
for himself a glass of milk from a pitcher 
that always stood upon the table for any 
who might be returning home late at night, 





and drank it slowly, pondering the situa- 
tion the while. 

“What a confounded mess it is!” he said 
to himself. “I feel like cutting the whole 
thing. By Jove! That girl is getting on 
to my nerves! And that infernal bounder! 
She seems to—poor girl! I wonder if he 
has got any hold on her. It would be the 
greatest satisfaction in the world to teach 
him a few things, too. But I have made 
up my mind that I am not going to end 
up my time here with any row, and I'll 
stick to that ; unless—” and, with a tingling 
in his fingers, he passed out into the moon- 
light. 

As he stepped out from the door a dark 
mass hurled itself at him, a hand clutched 
at his throat, missed as he swiftly dodged 
back, and carried away his collar. It was 
Perkins, his face distorted, his white teeth 
showing in a snarl as of a furious beast. 
Again with a beastlike growl he sprang, 
and again Cameron avoided him, while 
Perkins, missing his clutch, stumbled over 
a block of wood and went crashing head 
first among a pile of pots and pans, still 
unable to recover himself and wildly 
grasping whatever chanced to be within 
reach, fell upon the board that stood 
against the corner of the porch to direct 
the rain into the tub; but the unstable 
board slid slowly down and allowed the 
unfortunate Perkins to come sitting in the 
tub full of water. 

“Very neatly done, Perkins!” cried 
Cameron, whose anger at the furious at- 
tack was suddenly transformed into an 
ecstacy of delight at seeing the plight of 
his enemy. 

Like a cat Perkins was on his feet and. 
without a single moment’s pause, came on 
again in silent fury. By an evil chance 
there lay in his path the splitting axe, 
gleaming in the moonlight. Uttering a 
low, choking cry, as of joy, he seized the 
axe and sprang towards his foe. Quicker 
than thought Cameron picked up a heavy 
armchair that stood near the porch to use 
it as a shield against the impending attack. 

“Are you mad, Perkins?” he cried, 
catching the terrific blow that came crash- 
ing down upon the chair. 

Then, filled with indignant rage at the 
murderous attack upon him, and suddenly 
comprehending the desperate nature of the 
situation, he sprang at his antagonist, 














thrusting the remnants of the chair in his 
face and, following hard and fast upon 
him, pushed him backward and still back- 
ward till, tripping once more, he fell 
supine among the pots and pans. Seizing 
the axe that had dropped from his enemy’s 
hand, Cameron hurled it far beyond the 
wood pile, and then stood waiting, a cold 
and deadly rage possessing him. 

“Come on, you dog!” he said through 
his shut teeth ; “you have been needing this 
for some time, and now you'll get it.” 

“What is it, Joe?” 

Cameron quickly turned and saw behind 
him Mandy, her face blanched, her eyes 
wide and her voice faint with terror. 

“Oh, nothing much,” said Cameron, 
struggling to recover himself. “Perkins 
stumbled over the tub among the pots and 
pans there. He made a great row, too,” 
he continued with a laugh, striving to get 
his voice under control. 

“What is it, Joe?” repeated Mandy, ap- 
proaching Perkins. But Perkins stood, 
leaning against the corner of the porch in 
a kind of dazed silence. 

“You’ve been fighting,” she said, turn- 
ing upon Cameron. 

“Not at all,” said Cameron lightly, “but 
if you must know, Perkins went stumbling 
among these pots and pans and finally sat 
down in the tub, and naturally he is mad.” 

“Ts that true, Joe?” said Mandy, moving 
slowly nearer him. 

“Oh, shut up, Mandy! I’m all wet, that’s 
all, and I’m going to bed.” 

His voice was faint as though he were 
speaking with an effort. 

“You go into the house,” he said to the 
girl. “I’ve got something to say to Cam- 
eron here.” 

“You are quarreling.” 

“Oh, give us a rest, Mandy, and get 
out! No, there’s no quarreling, but I 
want to have a talk with Cameron about 
something. Go on, now!” 

For a few moments she hesitated, look- 
ing from one to the other. 

“It’s all right, Mandy,” said Cameron 
quietly. “You needn’t be afraid, there 
won't be any trouble.” 

For a moment more she stood, then 
quietly turned away. 

“Wait!” said Perkins to Cameron, and 
followed Mandy into the house. For 
some minutes Cameron stood waiting. 
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“Now, you murderous brute!” he said, 
when Perkins reappeared, “come down to 
the barn where no girl can interfere.” He 
turned towards the barn. 

“Hold on!” said Perkins, breathing 
heavily. “Not to-night. I want to say 
something. She’s waiting to see me go 
upstairs.” 

Cameron came back. 

“What have you got to say, you cur!” 
he asked in a voice filled with a cold and 
deliberate contempt. 

“Don’t you call no names,” replied Per- 
kins. “It ain’t no use.” His voice was 
low, trembling, but gravely earnest. “Say, 
I might have killed you to-night.” His 
breath was still coming in quick short 
gasps. 

“You tried your best, you dog!” said 
Cameron. 

“Don’t you call no names,” panted Per- 
kins again. “I might—a—killed yeh. I’m 
mighty—glad—I didn’t.” He spoke like 
a man who had had a great deliverance. 
“But don’t yeh,” here his teeth snapped 
like a dog’s, “don’t yeh ever go foolin’ 
with that girl again. Don’t yeh—ever— 
do it. I sen yeh huggin’ her in there and 
I tell yeh—I tell yeh—” his breath began 
to come in sobs, “I won’t stand it—I’ll kill 
yeh, sure as God’s in Heaven.” 

“Are you mad?” said Cameron, scanning 
narrowly the white, distorted face. 

“Mad? Yes, I guess so—I dunno—but 
don’t yeh do if, that’s all. She’s mine! 
Mine! D’yeh hear?” 

He stepped forward and thrust his 
snarling face into Cameron’s. 

“No, I ain’t goin’ to touch yeh,” as 
Cameron stepped back into a posture of 
defense. “Not to-night. Some day, per- 
haps.” Here again his teeth came together 
with a snap. “But I’m not going to have 
you or any other man cutting in on me 
with that girl. D’yeh hear me?” and he 
lifted a trembling forefinger and trust it 
almost into Cameron’s face. 

Cameron stood regarding him in silent 
and contemptuous amazement. Neither of 
them saw a dark form standing back out 
of the moonlight, inside the door. At last 
Cameron spoke. 

“Now, what the deuce does all this 
mean?” he said slowly. “Is this girl by 
any unhappy chance engaged to you?” 
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“Yes, she is—or was, as good, till you 
came ; but you listen to me, and God hears 
me up there.” He raised his shaking hand 
and pointed up to the moonlit sky, and 
then went on, chewing on his words like 
a dog on a bone, “I'll cut the heart out of 
your body if I catch you monkeying round 
this thing again. You've got to get out 
of here! Everything was all right till you 
came sneaking in.- You've got to get out! 
You’ve got to get out! D’yeh hear me? 
You've got to get out!” 

His voice was rising, mad rage was 
seizing him again, his fingers were open- 
ing and shutting like a man in a death 
agony. 

Cameron glanced towards the door. 

“T’m done,’ said Perkins, noting the 
glance. “That's my last word. You'd bet- 
ter quit this job.” His voice again took 
on an imploring tone. “You'd better go 
or something will sure happen to you. 
Nobody will miss you much, except per- 
haps Mandy.” His ghastly face was 
twisted into a snarling smile, his eyes ap- 
peared glazed in the moonlight, his voice 
was husky—the man seemed truly insane. 

Cameron stood observing him quietly 
when he had ceased speaking. 

“Are you finished? Then hear me. 
First, in regard to this girl, she doesn’t 
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want me and | don’t want her. But make 
up your mind, I promise you to do all I 
can to prevent her falling into the hands 
of a brute like you. Then as to leaving 
this place, I shall go just when it suits 
me, no sooner.” 

“All right,” said Perkins, his voice low 
and trembling. “All right. Mind, I 
warned you! But if you go foolin’ with 
that girl, I'll kill yeh, so help me God.” 

These words he uttered with the solem- 
nity of an oath. He turned toward the 
porch. A dark figure flitted across the 
kitchen and disappeared into the house. 
Cameron walked slowly toward the barn. 

“He’s mad. He’s clean daffy, but none 
the less dangerous,’ he said to himself. 
“What a rotten mess is all this!” he added 
in disgust. “By Jove! The whole thing 
isn’t worth while.” 

But as he thought of Mandy’s fright- 
ened face and imploring eyes and the 
brutal, murderous face of the man who 
claimed her as his own, he said between 
his teeth: 

“No, I won't quit now; I'll see this thing 
through, whatever it costs,’ and with this 
resolve he set himself to the business of 
getting to sleep, in which, after many at- 
tempts, he was at length successful. 


(To be Continued.) 


Copyright, 1912, by George H. Doran Company 


The Veil 


By Carl Culver Wiggin 


HENE’ER the harried snow from cover breaks 
And flees, in rout, before the coursing blast, 
It veils, with gossamer of hunted flakes, 
Wan-visaged Nature, gaunt from her long fast. 
Behind its transient film she seeks to screen 
Her face from ruthless Winter’s searching view; 
And naught but silvered-imagery is seen, 
Save when a lull lets some grave feature through. 


It is as if she mourns for bud and leaf, 
And takes the veil of snow to hide her grief. 








For the Reader of New Fiction 





The Destroying Angel* 


HIS is the best 
tale of adventure 
that Louis Jos- 
eph Vance has 
written since 
The Brass Bowl. 
It has action, 
mystery and 
character. It 
goes rapidly — 
from the mo- 
ment the hero learns of his doom from 
the lips of three consulting physicians, 
until, having cheated death, he breaks the 
spell that seems to bind an innocent but 
unhappy woman, and refutes her nick- 
name, the Destroying Angel. 

This is the kind of story a sensible book 
reviewer does not tell about. Mr. Vance 
writes to amuse; with him “the story’s 
the thing.” Readers who know The Brass 
Bowl, No Man’s Land and their kindred, 
will be satisfied to take the reviewer’s word 
for it that this is a jolly good pastime novel 
—pleasantly diverting, without being 
cheaply sensational; the clean kind of lit- 
erary excitement that provides amusement 
which may be taken conscience free. 





As it Was in the Beginningt 


A most delightful book, and just enough 


out of the ordinary to be distinctly inter- 
*TuHEe Destroyinc ANGEL. By Louis Joseph 
Vance. Little, Brown & Co. 
+As Ir Was IN THE Becinninc. By 
Verrill Mighels. Desmond FitzGerald. 


Philip 


‘sung. There is an air of mystery woven 
around the tale, and a very fascinating 
love story runs through the book. 

3riefly the story is this: Sidney Gren- 
ville is persuaded by his chum, Godfrey 
Fenton, to go to China in his place to bring 
back Elaine Lytton, Fenton’s fiance, it 
being impossible for Sidney to go himself. 

Grenville gets Elaine, but on the way 
home the ship runs into a terrific tornado, 
and Sidney and Miss Lytton are the sole 
survivors of the wreck. The rest of the 
tale takes up their life on an island, and 
their eventual rescue and arrival home— 
the outcome of the story being rather sur- 
prising and far from disappointing, al- 
though it ends differently from what one 
would expect. 


The Raid of the Guerilla* 


A collection of ten entertaining stories. 
The first tale revolves about Captain 
Ackert and his Confederate troop of cav- 
alry, who sweep down quite unexpectedly 
upon Tanglefoot Cove in an effort to cap- 
ture and punish the person who acted as 
a guide to Tolhurst’s squadron, and led 
them by an unknown, underground route 
safely into Greenbrier Cove—thus en- 
abling them to gain the main detachment 
of the Federal troops. 

Ethelinde—a very pretty young girl of 
the district—hearing Ackert’s threats to 
devastate the place, and fearing that some 


*Tue Raw oF THE GUERILLA. By Charles 
Egbert Craddock. J. B. Lippincott Company. 
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innocent person would suffer for her mis- 
deeds in this affair, and be hanged in con- 
sequence, confesses to Ackert that she 
was the one who had pointed out the way 
to the Union troops, but Ackert—though 
very much enraged and exceedingly, dis- 
appointed—spares her on her promise to 
wait for him till the war is over. She 
never sees him again, however, as he falls 
in the greatest battle of the war. 


The Red Button* 


It is true that this is a novel of mystery, 
but that fact is less important than 
another, that the novel is one of very un- 
usual and clever characterization. Some 
one speaks of it as a novel with three hero- 
ines, and that, of course, makes it a novel 
of three love stories. 

Captain Hanska is murdered in a New 
York boarding house. Rosalie Le Grange, 
ex-medium, and private detective on her 
own, comes to the rescue. The study of 
Rosalie, with her atrocious grammar and 
her big heart, is really of vastly greater 
concern than the question of who mur- 
dered Hanska. However, the solving of 
the mystery makes a good story, and 
Rosalie and her cclleagues provide more 
than the usual entertainment by the way 


The Young Pretenderst 


This is a delightful little book of child 
life, distinctly novel and entertaining, 
though in some parts quite touching and 
pathetic. But no one could be anything 
but interested in Babs—she is so quaint 
and droll. 

The story centers around two charming 
children—Teddy and Babs—whose par- 
ents are in India, so that the sudden death 
of their grandmother leaves them in the 
care of a superficial aunt and uncle. 

Their departure from Cloverdale, where 
they had always lived, their many trials 
and babyish griefs, the great change in 
Captain Conway’s character, and his grow- 
ing affection and interest in Babs, makes 
this a fascinating story indeed. 


*Tue Rep Burron. By Will Irwin. Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. 

+TuE Younc Pretenpers. By Edith Henrietta 
Fowler (The Hon. Mrs. Robert Hamilton). 
Longmans, Green & Co. 


A Son of the Sun* 


Stories of the South Sea islands, center- 
ing about David Grief, a fascinating young 
Englishman who thrives in the land of the 
sun and plays the South Pacific game for 
very love of it. 

David hunts treasure, fights natives, 
risks his life in encounters with less fortu- 
nate and less scrupulous men, but through 
it all comes out well and happy and pros- 
perous, after having succeeded in doing 
somebody else a real and lasting service. 

The stories have the atmosphere of the 
sun-land ; they have the brutal stroke that 
is Jack London in his most characteristic 
moments. That they do not impress as 
strongly as some of Mr. London’s work 
is, however, true. They lose in not being 
frankly either short stories or novel. 


A Romance of Billy-Goat Hill* 


Miss Lady and her father lived on Billy- 
Goat Hill. So did Chick, the ash-barrel 
baby, whose flow of speech was sadly in- 
terrupted by the carelessness of Maria 
Flathers. If Chick could have talked 
Donald Morley would never have been 
tried for murder, and Miss Lady would 
never have made the matrimonial blunder 
that kept her from her rightful heritage 
of love for years. 

Romance describes the story very ex- 
actly, for romantic it is, this tale of Miss 
Lady’s sacrifice and Donald’s struggle for 
his heart’s desire. But the genius that 
created Miss Wiggs is not a light that can 
be hidden under a bushel, and so, to color 
this charming love-story we have Myrtella 
and Phineas and Chick. They are the 
real Billy-Goat Hill variety, closely akin 
to the inhabitants of the Cabbage Patch, 
and for good measure Mrs. Sequin is 
thrown in—an impressive bit of satire that 
belongs distinctively to civilization and the 
twentieth century. 

This is the best effort Mrs. Rice has 
made since Lovey Mary. It justifies her 
reputation, more, it enhances it, since 4 
Romance of Billy-Goat Hill sets for its 
author a new and higher artistic standard. 


*A\ Son oF THE SuN. By Jack London. Dou- 
bleday, Page & Co. 

+A Romance or Bitty-Goat Hitz. By Alice 
Hegan Rice. The Century Company. 
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The Armchair at the Inn* 

The inn is a historic old place in Nor- 
mandy, noted alike for its accommodations 
and its cuisine, and here the author, in the 
person of Mr. High-Muck-a-Muck, to- 
gether with a group of congenial spirits, 
among whom are an artist and an author, 
spends a part of every year, out of the 
regular season. 

The armchair—an antiquity, unique in 
beauty and rarity—plays an important 
part in these annual sojournings, since 
from its depths issue those tales of adven- 
ture, each with its germ of moral purpose, 
with which the hours at the old inn are 
enlivened, and which provide a background 
for the engaging love-story of the daugh- 
ter of the inn. 

We will not say that Mr. Smith has 
surpassed himself in this story; but in it he 
is the same kindly, genial, tender-hearted, 
gentle-humored author, who always enter- 
tains and charms us. And his story of 
Mignon is no less touching than many of 
those other love-tales with which he has 
stirred our imaginations and our hearts. 





Mary Pechellt 


As a work of literary art this book 
shows Mrs. Belloc Lowndes at her best 
and maturest. She has written nothing 
quite so uniformly excellent in construc- 
tion and characterization—not even Jane 
Oglander, which, up to the present, has 
been her masterpiece. 

If The Chink in the Armor was a con- 
cession to the prevalent taste for sensa- 
tionalism, Mary Pechell is, on the other 
hand, an appeal to the best in the literary 
perception of a novel-reading public that 
is gradually demanding adherence to a 
higher standard. 

The story is English, quiet in atmos- 
phere, dignified in character, with just a 
hint of mystery and a touch—very slight 
—of pathos. Without being in any way 
humorous, it yet exhibits a kindly, gently 
tolerant spirit, especially in its delicate 
handling of such difficult characters’ as 
Miss Rose, Lady Susan and the boy John- 
nie. 


*TuHe ARMCHAIR AT THE INN. By F,. Hop- 
kinson Smith. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

+Mary Pecuett. By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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Intrinsically it is a love-story—the 
romance of a girl who will not be in- 
veigled into a marriage of convenience, 
but follows where her heart dictates, even 
when it takes her away from her own 
world and compels her to share the exile 
of the man she loves when the sins of 
his youth have relentlessly pursued him. 
The elements of love, passion, hate and 
revenge all enter into the development of 
the tale, gradually bringing it to a climax, 
where the character of Mary looms high, 
a large, wholesome influence in a circle 
of life where convention too often stran- 
gles the noble impulse and social success 
but too frequently involves soul failure. 


The Elected Mother* 


The suffragettes are already using this 
as a handbook. As a matter of fact, it is 
a very tiny story, but it embodies so much 
of delicious humor woven about a few 
certainly true facts that everybody who 
picks it up will find a big enjoyment pack- 
ed into a small space. 

It was something of an achievement to 
run a mayoralty campaign and get ready 
for a baby at the same time, yet that was 
what the dainty little candidate whose 
career Miss Davis so appreciatively por- 
trays, did. “Mother Pet” helped her, to 
be sure, but even at that it was a case of 
making flannel binders beside a telephone 
and leaving off a discussion of the way 
to do a bassinet in order to answer some 
political question of immediate moment. 
The climax came when, as Mother Pet 
put it, “While all the women and what 
proved to be a majority of the men in 
Wahoo City were downtown a-voting for 
that sweet child to be Mayor of the town, 
she and her husband and me was up at 
her house a-having her baby.” And that 
was how she came to be an “elected 
mother.” 


A Prelude to Adventuret 


There is a new power exhibited in the 
work of Hugh Walpole. It is power al- 
lied to charm; the dramatic element in- 
fusing life into a subtle, analytic study 


*THE ELectep MotHer. By Maria Thompson 
Daviess. Bobbs-Merrill Company. 

+A Pretupe to ApveNntureE. By Hugh Wal- 
pole. The Century Company. 
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of character that would do credit to 
Edith Wharton or Henry James. 

This is a story of Cambridge, and the 
drama is provided in a somewhat grew- 
some situation brought about through the 
murder of an under-graduate by one of 
his supposed chums. How the culprit es- 
capes discovery and public punishment 
through the medium of the law only to 
find himself triply punished through the 
change wrought in his spiritual experi- 
ence, makes a study in psychology that is 
handled with Mr. Walpole’s characteris- 
tic deftness. Where conscience fails, 
Love convicts, and where God was not 
He is since the light of a woman’s grave, 
sweet eyes reveals depths that were hid- 
den even when the great fact of death 
stood out in all its ugly nakedness to show 
a man what hate and anger can do. 


Mary, Mary* 

Mary is only a pretty, little Irish girl 
of sixteen, brought up in a Dublin tene- 
ment and handicapped by poverty as hun- 
dreds of others of her kind must be. But 
Mary had a very loving mother, who, 
though she was but a charwoman, had 
ambitions for her little girl, and so it was 
that Mary did not go to work, but had 
now and again a dainty dress or a bit of 
bright ribbon with which to adorn her- 
self. 

It is very simply told, this life of Mary, 
told with a touching sympathy and a ten- 
der understanding that robs it of sadness 
and makes one feel just a trifle ashamed 
because of the real pleasure that Mary 
and her mother were able to get out of so 
gray an existence. And then, just when 
Mary has discovered her ideal—a police- 
man—to be a big, disagreeable brute, a 
ray of light comes from America in the 
form of the fortune for which Mary’s 
mother had looked in vain so long. So 
that we leave Mary with a happy pros- 
pect before her, and yet we wonder if she 
will ever enjoy anything so much as those 
small luxuries—so few and far between 
earned her by her toiling mother, or 
that sumptuous repast which she herself 
earned for her mother when the latter 
was ill and could not work. 





*Mary, Mary. By James Stephens. Smail, 
Maynard & Co. 


This is a different kind of story-writing 
from what we know. But it leaves such a 
sweet memory behind it that we shall cer- 
tainly wish for some more. 


e ea _ 

There is nothing out-of-date about this 
story by Arthur Train. It might be al- 
most said to go the aeroplane one better 
in the matter of providing up-to-the-min- 
ute adventure by means of recent inven- 
tion. 

Micky — red-haired, freckle-faced, 
cheeky little Micky—the wireless opera- 
tor on an Atlantic liner, turns his knowl- 
edge of the Marconi system to good ac- 
count in rescuing fugitives from justice, 
in aiding millionaire smugglers, and final- 
ly in helping along his own love story by 
having a hand in a drama that lifts him 
from the position of Micky, a second son 
in the famiiy, to a peerage that even Lord 
Toppingham must recognize. 

Mr. Train provides an entertaining pic- 
ture of life on a big boat. That the Pavo- 
nia sheltered more than one romance and 
two very near tragedies, only provides 
extra color. The book is cleverly illus- 
trated with pen sketches of a Gibsonesque 
variety. 


Miss 318 and Mr. 377 


Rupert Hughes has re-introduced his 
original little department store heroine in 
a story that is somewhat more dramatic 
than the first. This time the author tries 
to show the criminal neglect on the part 
of some business houses to provide ade- 
quate protection for employes and patrons 
against fire. Little Miss 318 falls in love 
with a fireman. The very day she engages 
herself to him she is terribly injured by 
fire, chiefly through her own self-sacrifice, 
since she insists on having her fireman 
save another girl first. 

Mr. Hughes manages to get a good deal 
of feeling into his portrayal of this small, 
odd bit of humanity, whose fine instincts 
seem so at variance with her uncouth 
exterior. The story of Miss 318 and of 
her fireman beau, Mr. 37, goes straight to 
the heart and stays there. 


*C. Q., or, IN THE Wiretess House. By Ar- 
thur Train. The Century Company. 

+Miss 318 AND Mr. 37. By Rupert Hughes. 
F. H. Revell Company. 
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The Black Pearl* 

She was a dancer in a wild Western 
town—a queer, unusual girl, a mixture of 
the coquette and the shrew, all tempera- 
ment, and playing with men’s hearts as 
the cat plays with mice, the while she en- 
thralled them with her peculiar grace and 
rhythmical movement. 

But the Pearl was not the kind of 
woman Hanson thought her when, madly 
in love with her, he confesses that he is 
not free to marry her, but proposes that 
she go with him notwithstanding. Then 
Pearl shows how real a value she puts on 
her womanhood. 

The story all takes place in the Western 
settlement where Pearl and her family 
live. The dancer is a true child of the 
plains and the hills, and her love for the 
wild places keeps her from taking to the 
road, in spite of alluring offers. Her 
infatuation for Hanson is followed by her 
real love-story, and we leave the tigress 
tamed to a subtly charming womanhood 
in the hands of a good man for whom she 
risks much, 

Undoubtedly, as a character-study, this 
is the best thing Mrs. Woodrow has done. 
Also, it has atmosphere, and the story 
quality. The Black Pearl ought to be 
enjoyed and remembered by a goodly cir- 
cle of readers. 


The Adventurert 


We have here a remarkable study in 
temperament, the story of a Cologne 
singer, Dr. Joseph Otten, who drinks life 
to the full in strange places, and comes 
back at irregular intervals to his home and 
his wife and child as to a temporary haven 
of peace and quietitude. 

It would be difficult to describe Joseph 
Otten’s strange medley of inconsistencies, 
which are thrown into sharp relief by the 
single faithfulness and firmness of the 
woman who was his wife in fact, and the 
mother of his daughter, for many years 
before the Doctor took the trouble to have 
their union sanctioned by law or church. 

The little Carmen is her father in minia- 
ture—wild, uncontrollable, torn by the 


*Tue Biack Peart. By Mrs. Wilson Wood- 
row. D. Appleton & Co. 

+Tue Apventurer. By Rudolf Herzog. Trans- 
lated by J. W. van Eyndhoven. Desmond Fitz- 
Gerald. 
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extremes of gaiety and sorrow, and saved 
from moral shipwreck by the one act of 
sacrifice her father had ever performed 
for her. 

The awakening of Otten to his own 
weaknesses at the moment when he would 
have given his all to keep in life the one 
woman who had cherished him, is ex- 
tremely pathetic. And yet it exemplifies 
the eternal justice of things. 

This is a book far superior to the aver- 
age English or American novel. It has 
a German thoroughness in method of 
composition that would match better with 
the French literary masters, and it has a 
breadth of vision that could not be sus- 
tained by the conventional Anglo-Saxon 
mind, an understanding of genius that is 
instinctively cognizant of the fact that 
genius is a bird that may not be caged 
with impunity lest its rare song die under 
the strain of the bonds. 


May Iverson Tackles Life* 


Rare charm and irresistible humor go 
into the making of these delightful tales of 
Saint Catherine’s convent, by Elizabeth 
Jordon. Acceptable to old and young 
alike, they are wonderfully human and 
wholesome stories of natural girlhood, told 
with delicious naiveté by a girlish student 
delightfully conscious of her literary art. 
May Iverson tells her experiences with a 
melodramatic twist of sentence, ingenuous 
and at times a bit tragic—quite, indeed, in 
the fashion of a young girl who is sensi- 
tive, imaginative and an eager author. 
May and “her dear companions” have 
many experiences that provoke a laugh of 
sheer enjoyment. The suffrage debate 
that was not a suffrage debate, the writing 
and surgical production of May Iverson’s 
five-act tragedy—surely the playwright 
will read this with a desperate groan of 
understanding !—and the elastic contour of 
Mabel Blossom’s lost pearl pin—Kitty 
James and the ever-recurrent infirmary— 


- these surely are tales of charming origi- 


nality. Best of all, however, is May Iver- 
son’s effort to introduce “motion study” 
and “increased efficiency” among the stu- 
dents of Saint Catherine’s, a chapter fairly 
scintillant with humor. 


" *May Iverson “Tackies Lire. By Elizabeth 
Jordon. Harper & Brothers. 
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Picturesque indeed the old convent, with 
its great walled garden, its shrine and 
river—tranquil and patient, the beautiful 
figure of Sister Irmingarde, most lovable 
and vivid of the teaching nuns. Surely 
Miss Jordon accomplishes a most difficult 
thing—the welding of the sane, old-fash- 
ioned purity of ideal with the broader in- 
terests life has thrust upon the modern 
school girl in this evolutionary age of 
women. And fitting foil to the quiet gay- 
ety of the book comes the pathos of the 
final chapter when the Shadow of the 
Death Angel brushes the black robes of 
Sister Irmingarde, opening the eyes of 
nun and student alike to the tranquil, beau- 
tiful personality among them. How she 
was saved to Saint Catherine’s ends a book 
of charm and interest. 


The Moth* 


Like a moth hovering about a lamp, 
Lucy Spencer flutters around the fire of 
life. 

Unconventional, even to causing anxiety 
to her friends, she is yet pure and noble 
in heart. 

Vallie Spencer, Lucy’s husband, is about 
as indecent and disgusting an individual as 
one could meet with, and it is little wonder 
that a woman of Lucy’s type, left to her 
own resources, finds great pleasure as well 
as comfort in the society of other men. 

A direct opposite to Spencer is Ned 
Cunningham, a well-known and respected 
lawyer, Lucy’s friend. 

Ned plays the part of ideal brother to 
Lucy, giving her advice and preventing her 
from doing the rash things that her wild 
impulses prompt. 

But Ned, despite his friendship, never 
fails to be true to his own wife, although 
Madam Grundy tries her hardest to hurt 
his reputation. 

Throughout the story we find discus- 
sions and allusions to a murder case, and 
this only emphasises Ned’s brilliancy and 
ability as a lawyer. 

Captain Auchester, introduced to Lucy 
by her husband, proves likewise an able 
friend, and later when divorce is made 
possible, becomes her lover. His rare 
chivalry and good sense give an excellent 
balance to Lucy’s frivolities. 





*TuHE Motu. By William Dana Orcutt. Har- 
per & Brothers. 


The book is rather unusual in its lack 
of conventionality, but as we read on we 
find in it a clean and lofty purpose. 


All the World to Nothing* 

Fascinating Nora Ellis finds that to in- 
herit the money rightfully hers she must 
marry immediately. A possible husband 
appears accidentally during her reflections 
as to where she is to find a suitable one 
quickly—in the disguise of a middle-aged 
man. He is none other than Richard 
Chester, a bankrupt at twenty-five, who is 
seeking honest work, and who is so dis- 
gusted with life that he falls in readily 
with Nora’s suggestion to marry him. 

Acting as Chester only could act, he 
takes no money from Nora, but proceeds 
to disappear from her life as promptly as 
possible, which she wishes him to do. 

Fate brings Richard again to the doors 
of Miss Ellis’ house, of whom he has be- 
come enamored, but this time Chester. 
under an assumed name, plays the role 
of a degenerate son of the rich, hunting 
for work. 

Nora sees no connection between the 
two men, and is straightway interested in 
him. 

A plot is formed by a jealous suitor of 
Nora’s, and its outcome is an exceedingly 
picturesque, as well as powerful story. 


Halcyonet 

Peculiar to one of twelve years, Halcy- 
one has already developed opinions on 
practically all the important phases of life. 

The Cheiron, as she calls an elderly 
friend, her teacher in Greek, finds in her 
an apt pupil in his subject, and also at- 
tempts to draw out her opinions, particu- 
larly on the weaknesses of human nature, 
in which he is interested. 

Through the Cheiron, Dirringham, a 
man of the political world, full of his own 
ambitions, and almost contemptuous in his 
opinions of lesser beings than himself, 
meets Halcyone, and at first considers her 
a very precocious child. 

Years later, when Derringham returns 
to the Cheiron, he finds Halcyone again, 
but now a woman—handsome, charming, 








*ALL tHE Wort TO NorHinc. By Wyndham 
Martyn. Little, Brown & Co. 
+Hatcyone. By Elinor Glyn. D. Appleton & 
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intellectual, and more than that, a woman 
with a soul. 

Already John has become entangled in 
a love affair with another woman, and 
things look bad for the “woman with a 
soul,” who must suffer in silence because 
she loves him. 

But as usually happens, everything turns 
out well, and the story ends happily. 

Throughout the tale there runs a slight 
suggestion of the supernatural manifested 
in Halcyone’s belief in the Greek heroes 
and goddesses and her dreams of them. 


Mr. Achilles* 


Mrs. Lee puts something infinitely tender 
and wholesome into her little stories— 
usually stories of one character, and al- 
ways some quaint, lovable, homely charac- 
ter, whose simplicity and sweetness go 
straight to the heart. 

Achilles Alexandrakis was only a Greek 
fruit seller, in a little shop in Chicago, and 
his two boys pushed a cart through the 
streets and shouted “Fresh banans” to the 
passers-by. But Achilles had in his heart 
the light of the golden age of Athens, the 
vision, not of a dead and ruined Parthenon, 
but of a Parthenon sun-crowned, on the 
hill above the town, under a blue, blue sky, 
in the midst of an atmosphere of magic. 

But no one in America cared for this 
vision of Achilles until chance one day 
brought little Betty Harris to his shop. 
And what all Chicago had failed to do, this 
child of a multi-millionaire accomplished. 

From there the story begins, with its 
slight plot and its few dramatic episodes— 
just enough story to give background to 
Achilles and Betty and their wonderful 
friendship. 

It is a book that will give pleasure wher- 
ever it is read. 


Maid’s Moneyt 


This story is a somewhat tedious analyti- 
cal study of two spinster cousins who, 
after years of poverty apart, are made co- 


. heirs to an estate in Cornwall, on the con- 


dition that they live together and do not 
marry. The contrasts in their appearance 
and characters are subtly brought out, and 
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a good deal of story is made of the kind 
of armed neutrality, sometimes verging on 
active animosity, that subsists between 
them. 

The complications that arise out of the 
necessity of their remaining single also 
afford an interesting study and assist in 
the development of their characters psy- 
chologically. 

It is a well-written book, and it handles 
an unusual theme in a masterly fashion, 
but it lacks the vivid coloring and force 
of episode that would give it an active 
rather than a passive interest. 


Bella* 


Bella is a typical Booth girl. Unfor- 
tunately in this connection she is placed 
in circumstances not so pleasant as those 
Mr. Booth usually contrives. The picture 
of Bella and the Poet is itself a superb 
idyll, but much of the charm is lost in the 
introduction of Bella’s mother as a cour- 
tesan of the most finished variety. True, 
Mr. Booth redeems the situation by keep- 
ing his Poet clean, and by using him to 
insure for the innocent girl a future that 
will not be shadowed by revealment of the 
tragedy of her mother’s real character. 


The Hollow of Her Handt 


Mr. McCutcheon is growing as a novel- 
ist. He is gaining in substantiality, in 
strength of character portrayal and in 
power of plot. Under the lightsome touch 
that made Graustark pure entertainment 
he nowadays lays a foundation of story 
that is not without its ethical problem and 
its potential situation. 

The Hollow of Her Hand presents with 
dramatic force, and yet with an entire 
absence of melodrama, a situation that re- 
quires more than the ordinary delicacy of 
handling, since it involves the working out 
of the problem of punishment for murder 
outside the law. 

Chance gave the girl who killed Challis 
Wrandall into the hands of Wrandall’s 
wife. It suited her purpose to cheat 
Wrandall’s family of the vengeance they 
doubtless would have enjoyed had the 
criminal been apprehended. Then she 


*Betta. By Edwin C. Booth. D. Appleton 
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planned a more subtle revenge upon these 
people who had scorned her by introduc- 
ing her husband’s murderer into the bosom 
of his family, in order to let his brother 
fall in love with the girl. 

It all works out admirably until Destiny 
takes a hand in the game, whereupon 
Sarah Wrandall is forced to yield her ad- 
vantage, though not until she has vindi- 
cated herself in the eyes of those who de- 
spised her. 

Mrs. Wrandall is a character creation, 
as is Hetty Castleton, the dainty, lovable 
girl who struck down a man to death 
rather than permit him to dishonor her. 


A Woman of Genius* 

In A Woman of Genius, Miss Austin 
has sought to portray for us the life of 
the gifted woman who diverges from the 
common destiny of women. It is a bit 
astonishing that a novel of such indiffer- 
ent calibre in the first half should attain 
such serious and worthy momentum in 
the last. The story begins too slowly by 
far. Olivia Lattimore’s colorless life in 
Taylorville is told with much too close at- 
tention to dry and uninteresting detail to 
grip the reader. There are too frequent 
forebodings of the genius to come; too 
few flashes of individuality in the heroine 
to justify its eventual coming. There is 
a vast amount of introspection which, far 
from clarifying the heroine’s peculiar psy- 
chology, merely tends to confuse it. Miss 
Austin’s style is at times heavy and cum- 
bersome; she is frequently platitudinous ; 
and, moreover, she deals with physical 
delicacies with the bald, unflinching candor 
of the medical clinic; but she has touched 


~*A Woman or Gentus. By Mary Austin. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 


Forthcoming 


HE Bobbs-Merrill Company are pub- 
lishing a new novel by Mary Roberts 
Rinehart—Where There’s a Will. 

They will also issue a number of gift- 
books. Among them some handsome 
Riley volumes. 

* *x* * 


Small, Maynard & Co. have a new 
Frederick Orin Bartlett story—Whippen. 


upon some large truths, and tells the lat- 
ter half of her story with compelling earn- 
estness. If at times we vainly wish for 
a lighter bit of humanness, such as the 
terrible Snockerty—if again we wish that 
Miss Austin would curb her metaphorical 
fondness for “back-waters,”’ and occasion- 
ally permit her heroine to touch the high 
spots in her life without the clairvoyant 
conviction of their approach, we must 
concede that she has portrayed some vital 
realism in the characters of the blonde 
milliner, Miss Rathbone, the brother For- 
rester, and that concrete exemplification of 
married smugness—Pauline Mills. Paul- 
ine Mills is not merely a character—she 
is a sermon. 


My Lady’s Garter* 

Jacques Futrelle’s last novel, which his 
wife dedicates to the heroes of the Titanic, 
is a quickly-moving tale of a girl, a garter 
and a gentleman-thief. It is strange how 
the Duchess of Salisbury’s gift from the 
king—which began the famous Order of 
the Garter—should have so deeply affected 
the careers of two antagonistic American 
millionaires, their son and daughter, who 
almost eloped with each other, and a cer- 
tain ex-thief of the “Raffles” variety, who 
reappears in New York just in time to 
leap headlong into the dramatic situation. 

The story is too interesting to be re- 
vealed, since much of its enjoyment de- 
pends upon the reader’s zest in following 
up the various unexpected developments. 
It keeps one guessing, but it satisfies in the 
end, and for those who want a story for 
the story’s sake, it will more than fulfil 
the requirements. 





*My Lapy’s Garter. By Jacques Futrelle. 
Rand, McNally & Co. 


Publications 


They also announce in general books, The 
Story of Lady Hamilton, by E. Hallam 
Moorhouse; The Story of Marie Antoin- 
ette, by Francis Bickley; The Story of 
Nell Gwynn, by Cecil Chesterton, and The 
Pope’s Green Island, by W. P. Ryan. 


* *x * 


Important new novels to be issued this 
fall by the Harpers include The Olympian, 








by James Oppenheim; Charge Jt, by Irv- 
ing Bachellor ; The Woman of It, by Mark 
Luther; Aurelie, by Arthur Sherbourne 
Hardy; The Son of Columbus, by Molly 
Elliot Seawell; The Yates Pride, by Mary 
E. Wilkins; As Caesar's Wife, by Mar- 
guerite Spalding Gerry; The Voice, by 
Margaret Deland; and For Love of Mary 
Ellen, by Eleanor Hoyt Brainerd. Mark 
Twain’s biography, by. Albert Bigelow 
Paine, in three volumes, has also just ap- 
peared. Most of these books—probably 
all—will be reviewed in the November 
number. 
* * x 


Among L. C. Page & Co.’s October 
books will be The Chronicles of Quincy 
Adams Sawyer, Detective, by Charles 
Felton Pidgin; The Sword of Bussy, by 
the late Robert Neilson Stephens; Mary 
Ware’s Promised Land, by Annie Fellows 
Johnston ; California Romantic and PBeau- 
tiful, by Forbes Lindsay; and The Grand 
Opera Singers of To-Day, by Henry C. 
Lahee. eas 

The Century Company are bringing out 
a new story by the author of The Lady 
of the Decoration, to be called The Lady 
and Sada San. They will also issue Mau- 
rice Hewlett’s new novel, Mrs. Lancelot. 


* * X 


Mitchell Kennerley will publish a new 
novel by John G. Neihardt, Life’s Lure; 
also, Shakespeare's Women, by Frank 
Harris; J. M. Synge, a critical study by 
P. P. Howe; and books on Thomas Hardy, 


Walter Pater, Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne, George Gissing, and William 
Morris. 

* * * 


Longmans, Green & Co.’s October list 
contains, among other things: Memories 
of Victorian London, by Mrs. Walford; 
Miriam Lucas, by Canon Sheehan; The 
Passing of the Manchus, by P. H. Keat, 
and Wellington’s Army, by C. W. C. 
Oman. 

* * * 


Two October novels from E. J. Clode 
will be Mirabel’s Island, by Louis Tracy, 
and The Moccasins of Gold, by Norman 
Way. 


FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS 
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Among new Dodd, Mead & Co. novels 
there will be issued One of the Multitude, 
by George Acorn; The Epic of Ebenezer, 
by Florence Tinsley Cox; The Golden 
Rose, by Mrs. Hugh Fraser and J. I. 
Stahlmann; Miss Philura’s Wedding 
Gown, by Florence Morse Kingsley; The 
Old Loves, by Weymer Jay Mills; Rose 
Royal, by E. Nesbit ; and The Closing Net, 
by Henry C. Rowland. 

This firm will also publish general 
works as follows: The New China, by 
Henri Borel; The Philippines Past and 
Present, by Eleanor Franklin Egan; The 
New Alaska, by John J. Underwood; The 
Romance of Botticelli, by A. J. Anderson; 
The Days of My Life, by Amelia E. Barr; 
A Volume of Essays, by Hilaire Belloc; 
and An Unsinkable Titanic, by J. Bernard 
Walker. x ox x 


October fiction from Little, Brown & 
Co. will include The Tempting of Taver- 
nake, by E. Phillips Oppenheim; and A 
Cry in the Wilderness, by Mary E. Wal- 
ler; and among general works, The Ro- 
mances of Gautier; Colomial Homes; a 
holiday edition of The Broad Highway; 
Woman in the Making of America, by Ad- 
dington Bruce; and John Hancock, by 


Lorenzo Sears. 
* * K 


The Doubleday, Page & Co. fall list 
shows, among other titles: The Street of 
the Two Friends, by F. Berkeley Smith; 
The Lure of Life, by Agnes and Egerton 
Castle; The Legend of Saint Jerry, by 
Roy Rolfe Gilson; The Soddy, by Sarah 
Comstock ; Princess in Rags and Tatters, 
by Harriet T. Comstock; Brotherly House, 
by Grace S. Richmond; The Royal Road, 
by Alfred Ollivant; Left in Charge, by 
Victor L. Whitechurch; and The Heather 
Moon, by C. N. and A. M. Williamson. 


* *k * 


Houghton Mifflin Company are shortly 
bringing out: Cease Firing, by Mary 
Johnston; The Inner Flame, by Clara 
Louise Burnham; Prudent Priscilla, by 
Mary E. C. Wemyss; Caviare, by Grant 
Richards; 4 Picked Company, by Mary 
Hallock Foote; Boston Old and New, by 
T. Russell Sullivan; Our House, by Eliz- 
abeth Robins Pennell; and Gallant Little 
Wales, by Jeannette Marks. 
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F. A. Stokes Company will publish an 
American edition of The Lighter Side of 
Irish Life, by George A. Birmingham. 
Their newer novels include Out of the 
Wreck I Rise, by Beatrice Harraden ; The 
Whistling Woman, by Robert Halifax; 
and Lifted Masks, by Susan Glaspell. 


* * * 


The autumn list of A. C. McClurg & 
Co. contains the following interesting 
items: Which One? by Robert Ames Ben- 
nett ; The Time Lock, by Charles E. Walk; 
Gordon Craig, Soldier of Fortune, by 
Randall Parrish; The Lady of the Snows, 
by Edith Ogden Harrison; The West 
Wind, by Cyrus Townsend Brady; Motor 
Journeys, by Louise Closser Hale; and 
Royal Women, by Mary Ridpath Mann. 


* * * 


The J. B. Lippincott Company announce, 
among other things: The Flowing Road, 
by Caspar Whitney; A Life of Victor 
Hugo, by A. F. Davidson; Goethe, by 
Joseph McCabe; The Empress Josephine, 
by Baron de Meneval; Old Time Belles 
and Cavaliers, by Edith Tunis Sale; The 
Elizabethan Playhouse and Other Studies, 
by W. J. Lawrence; The Advance of 
Woman, by Mrs. Johnstone Christie; 
Harbor of Love, a story in gift-book form, 
by Ralph Henry Barbour; The Lady Doc, 
by Caroline Lockhart; and The Ordeal, 
by Charles Egbert Craddock. 


*x* * * 


New novels with the Cassell imprint will 
include The Strong Hand, by Warwick 
Deeping; The White Gauntlet, by Percy 
Brebner ; Violet Forster's Lover, by Rich- 
ard Marsh, and The Man at Lone Lake, 
by Verna Sheard. 


* * * 


Sturgis and Walton are very shortly 
bringing out The Moonlight Sonata, by 
Johann Nordling; The Man Who Came 
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Back, by John Fleming Wilson; and The 
Cahusac Mystery, by H. Hesketh Prich- 


ard. They are issuing among works of 
general interest Heroines of Modern 


Progress, by Elmer C. Adams and Warren 
Dunham Foster; The Cat, by Agnes Rep- 
plier; and a Life of Nietzsche, by Nietz- 
sche’s sister. 

k * x 


A few items from a long Appleton list 
consist of Robespierre and the Women He 
Loved, by Hector Fleischmann; The New 
City Government, by Henry Bruere; The 
Streets of Ascalon, by Robert W. Cham- 
bers; The Reef, by Edith Wharton; Ros- 
coe Paine, by Joseph C. Lincoln; George 
Helm. by David Graham Phillips; The 
Ghost Girl, by Henry Kitchell Webster; 
The Outpost of Eternity, by Cosmo 
Hamilton; and The Soldier from Virginia, 
by Marjorie Bowen. 


* aK * 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce The 
White Shield, by Myrtle Reed; The Way 
of the Eagle, by E. M. Dell; With the 
Merry Austrians, by Amy McLaren; 
Queen Henrietta Maria, by Henrietta 
Haynes; The Personality of Napoleon, by 
J. Holland Rose; and Washington and 
Lincoln, by Robert W. MacLaughlin. 


Macmillan novels include One Woman's 
Life, by Robert Herrick; London Laven- 
dar, by E. V. Lucas; The Rich Mrs. Bur- 
goyne, by Kathleen Norris; Van Cleve, by 
Mary S. Watts; and The Stranger at the 
Gate, by Mabel Osgood Wright. A few 
of the general works from the same house 
will be J. M. Synge and the Ireland of 
His Time, by W. B. Yeats; The Ne-t 
Religion, by Israel Zangwill; The Business 
of Being a Woman, by Ida M. Tarbell; 
and The Supreme Court and the Constitu- 
tion, by Charles A. Beard. 











General Works 








Modern American Tendencies* 


R. EDWARD 
ALS WORTH 
ROSS, whose 
Changing Chi- 
nese, published a 
few years ago, 
caused a good 
deal of interest, 
has just issued a 
new work, 
Changing Amer- 

ica, which is not quite along the same lines. 
The book is largely made up of articles 
published in magazines and reviews, and 
does not pretend to cover the whole situa- 
tion. His principal thesis is that there is 
going on in this country an advance in 
democracy which is keeping step with 
changes in the older countries of Europe 
and in some of those of the Orient. 

The essays deal with the declining birth- 
rate, the increase of divorce, rampant com- 
mercialism, sociological changes and the 
growth of the Middle West. Dr. Ross 
is a keen analyst and presents some attrac- 
tive features of progress as well as many 
which are alarming. He is little inclined 
to offer remedies, but explains tendencies 
and expresses hope that things will be 
regulated in time by the growing sense of 
responsibility on the part of all individuals, 
the conception that the State must do more 
to regulate matters formerly left to 
smaller units, and the growth of the 
world-wide spirit of democracy. 

Chapters on divorce and women at 
work are of especial interest, because they 
are much saner than those many sociolo- 
gists write. The author thinks that the 


*CHANGING AMERICA. By Edward Alsworth 
The Century Company. 





Ross. 


Middle West is going to be the dominant 
section of the country, both by reason of 
its ideals and its wealth. The increased 
power and influence of women in all 
affairs of life is to him a hopeful sign of 
the times. He thinks women will do bet- 
ter at’ regeneration of society than men 
who are not yet emancipated from the 
ancient idea that the husband is the abso- 
lute master in the home. It is an enter- 
taining if somewhat scrappy discussion of 
modern social tendencies in this country. 


Applied Socialism* 


Nothing is more significant of changed 
conditions in society than the enormous 
output of books on socialism in these days. 
It is unfortunate that there is such a dif- 
ference among writers and thinkers on this 
subject as to the methods which are to be 
applied to bring about a social millennium. 
There are almost as many theories as there 
are doctors. Mr. John Spargo, biographer 
of Karl Marx, has just issued a book which 
is certain to draw the fire of many of his 
fellow-workers. Nothing grows by what 
it feeds upon so much aS controversy 
among Socialists themselves. 

Mr. Spargo holds to most of the funda- 
mental principles of Marx, but finds many 
changes necessary, due to modern condi- 
tions. Although he claims to speak for 
Socialists and lays down principles in a 
rather high-handed manner, his work is 
interesting on its constructive side, or 
rather his plans for reconstructing society. 
He believes in the co-operative common- 
wealth, but is less radical than many of 
his associates in his plan of erecting it. 
He believes in the highest individuality 


*AppLIED SocraALisM. By John Spargo. B. 


W. Huebsch. 
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commensurate with the public welfare, but 
insists that property must no longer be 
the inheritance or possession of the few, 
but must be distributed by means of equal 
opportunity to all. 

The book is based on lectures delivered 
on the subject, and is rather clearer in its 
outlines than most works of the sort. It 
fails, however, admittedly, to explain just 
how all individuals are to reach the high 
plane of courage, conscientiousness and 
self-restraint which make any plan work- 
able. He expects this to come gradually, 
for he realizes the inherent weaknesses of 
human nature. 


The Religion of Science* 


The large output of literature dealing 
with the relations of religion and science 
makes the reader hesitate to sit down with 
this full volume. The fair critic, however, 
soon discovers that this book is not of the 
sort that the science-dabbling clergyman 
is wont to produce. It comes of a pen 
conscious of a distinct idea, richly in- 
formed, profuse in apt illustration, and 
pointed to a message in Christ, without 
prejudice. 

The essential purport of the author is 
to demonstrate the fact that religion pro- 
gresses by the scientific method and is an 
ordered complex of scientific data just as 
much as is astronomy or chemistry. That 
we should cling to interpetrations and 
articles of faith settled by conclaves of 
human votes, or majority opinions, is, in 
this age, out of all reason. Such inter- 
pretations may or may not be right, but 
science demands that they be tested by 
experience as other kinds of knowledge 
have to be. “All knowledge is science, 
whether made from _ sense-perceptions, 
self-perceptions, or religious perceptions, 
that can measure up to the tests of the 
practical life.” 

The subject is pursued through eight 
chapters, discussing the nature, material 
and tests of science, the implication of 
science in the everlasting search for God, 
the complete realization of the reason in 
Christ, and in Christianity as the religion 
of science. A new fulness of meaning is 
given to the Trinity, to the Christ or Logos 
of all time, and to the strivings of all men 


*THE 
Lee. 


RELIGION OF ScrENcCE. By James W. 
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toward 


the spiritual interpretation of 
nature and of human life. 

The reader feels the author’s grasp, he 
is conscious of a wider horizon and of a 
surer footing. The book is exuberant in 
languages, and in conception, and is afire 
with zeal and conviction. Its chief weak- 
ness is in its title, which does not clearly 
recommend itself. The author himself as 
often uses “science” for “religion,” and ex- 
cludes from his view a science of religion 
—quite rightly. The present critic thinks 
that “science in religion” would better ex- 
press the purpose. 


Patrrerson Du Bots. 


World Leaders* 


Long ago the Preacher declared that 
“there is no new thing under the sun;” 
and again, the same authority hath it, 
that “of making many books there is no 
end.” And so in a way confirming both 
assertions of the Preacher, here is an- 
other book, but not new as to its subject. 

In addition to the many excellent series, 
now selling by millions of copies,—the 
“Temple Classics,” “Everyman’s Library,” 
“Home University Library,” there now 
appears one entitled “The World’s Lead- 
ers.” This is a series of biographies por- 
traying the lives and characters of those 
men who, in their different spheres of ac- 
tivity, have made history. 

The volume now under consideration, 
The World's Leading Painters, is the sec- 
ond of the series. The author, Mr. George 
B. Rose, author also of Renaissance Mas- 
ters, takes up, in chronological order, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, Titian, Ru- 
bens, Velasquez, and Rembrandt. Mr. 
Rose marshals in most orderly array many 
interesting and important facts,—facts in- 
deed which are not familiar even to pro- 
fessed students of the history of art. The 
book is informing, instructive, but there 
is no charm of style or literary touch. The 
chapters on da Vinci and Rembrandt are 
the most pleasing by far; the one on Titian 
is too full of superlatives. Whatever the 
author’s merits as a biographer, the worth 
of his criticism on art may be judged 
from this vapid comparison of the art of 
Titian and other Venetians with that of 


*THE WorLp’s LEADING PAINTERS. 
B. Rose. Henry Holt & Co. 


By George 








Greece—"It may be sensuous; but its sen- 
suousness is sane and wholesome, closely 
akin to that of Skopas and Praxiteles, 
though with a more voluptuous charm!” 
He has a great deal to say of “banquets 
of the flesh,” and “apotheosis of the 
flesh,” in describing the art of Rubens. 

But, criticism aside, the book possesses 
undoubted value as a biography of some 
of The World’s Leading Painters. 


The Abolition Crusade and its 
Consequences* 


No clearer setting forth of the chief 
events that led to the Civil War—the con- 
tests over State supremacy and slavery— 
can be found in so easily handled a volume 
as this. Perhaps this statement should be 
qualified by the further statement that it 
is from the pen of an ex-Confederate sol- 
dier, who subsequently arrived at the con- 
viction that slavery was wrong and still 
later served as a member of the House 
of Representatives, and finally as Secre- 
tary of the Navy under President Cleve- 
land. The book carries the reader from 
the first formation of our political parties 
through the periods of storm and stress 
which brought on the war, and into the 
phases of the reconstruction period. 

It is the Southern point of view, but 
with the desire to be absolutely fair and 
non-partisan and to confess to the mis- 
takes of both sides as well as to give credit 
where credit is due. The Northern sur- 
vivor of the war period will appreciate and 
laud the well-balanced effort to portray all 
sides of a situation dispassionately, but will 
honestly differ, of course, on some points. 
He may not agree to the Southern view of 
the duel and the fist as affairs of honor, 
even though they be condemned as meth- 
Nor is he likely to think that the 
four years of war is necessarily a sign that 
the North was the weaker in military 
ability. He will be interested in the em- 
phasis on our navy as the principal cause 
of the Northern success; he will probably 
agree that Lincoln’s scheme of reconstruc- 
tion was the right one, and that his 
assassination was a terrible calamity to the 
South. 

The book is to be commended as a high- 


ods. 
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minded recital of causes and consequences 
—even with all sectional interpretations 
and with all the condemnation of some 
abolition methods. 


The Ruin of a Princess* 

The Life and Letters of Madame 
Elizabeth de France, sister of Louis XVI, 
the Journal of the Tower of the Temple 
by Cléry, the King’s Valet de Chambre, 
the narrative of the Duchesse D’Angou- 
leme, the captive daughter of the King, 
with a supplement upon the latter by 
Sainte-Beuve are presented to us in The 
Ruin of a Princess, as literally translated 
by Katharine Prescott Wormeley. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of 
this somewhat melodramatically labeled 
collection of Memoirs is the portraiture 
of that vacillating, ill-starred monarch— 
King Louis XVI of France—and his wife, 
Marie Antoinette, as revealed by partici- 
pants in their captivity. The horrible in- 
dignities inflicted upon the royal family 
and their proud composure during their 
imprisonment are described simply and 
convincingly by Cléry. 

The tragic figure of Madame Elizabeth 
—herself beheaded at the age of thirty— 
stands forth clearly an unsullied figure in 
the terrible maelstrom of the Reign of 
Terror. Her letters give the reader a 
glimpse of her tastes and tendencies; 
Cléry’s journal records her unwavering 
faithfulness to her royal brother and his 
family. The book makes fascinating read- 
ing for the student who enjoys the thrill- 
ing personal element in his history, but, 
like all personal and therefore partial nar- 
rative—the historical photographs must be 
accepted—with reservations. This book— 
like The Illustrious Dames of the Court 
of the Valois Kings—is a less expensive 
form of the same narrative published elab- 
orately some twelve years ago, but is nev- 
ertheless beautifully bound and illustrated. 


The Tariff in Our Times? 
In this spirited history of the tariff and 
American politics since the Civil War 
*Tue Ruin or A Princess. As told by the 


Duchesse d’Angouléme, Madame Elisabeth, Sis- 
ter of Louis XVI, and Cléry, the King’s Valet de 


Chambre. Literally translated by Katharine 
Prescott Wormeley. The Lamb Publishing 
Company. 


+Tue TarirF IN Our TIMEs. 
bell. The Macmillan Company. 


By Ida M. Tar 








Miss Tarbell has performed one of her 
most noteworthy acts of public service. 
The thesis which is laid down on the open- 
ing page is that “‘as far as the tariff is con- 
cerned, public opinion has never been 
fairly embodied in the bills adopted.” 
After an unprejudiced review of the facts 
of our political methods of tariff making 
as presented by Miss Tarbell, one cannot 
avoid accepting this conclusion. The 
chronicle of the plain facts of tariff manip- 
ulation, special privilege to particular in- 
terests powerful enough politically to 
exert tremendous pressure upon Congress 
or President, the sinister alliance of poli- 
tics and business, the open and unashamed 
lobbying of those wise enough to organize 
—this and worse, cause any honest man 
to turn away in disgust from the advo- 
cates of the “protective system” as applied 
in Our time. 

Miss Tarbell has grasped firmly the 
main principles at issue, and has well se- 
lected from the maze of schedules those 
half-dozen which best exemplify the 
operation of those principles. For instance, 
the alliance of the wool growers of the 
Northwest with the worsted manufactur- 
ers of New England illustrates admirably 
the character of the combinations which 
have served to keep in force schedules 
which outlive for years both their utility 
and equity. : 

The book is replete with material of 
personal interest, serving to vivify and 
make graphic many an otherwise dull de- 
bate. Indeed it may be said that there is 
hardly a prominent figure in American 
public life during the last forty years who 
does not receive a note of description or 
characterization. It is in these bits of 
personal characterization that Miss Tarbell 
has best succeeded, and her work here 
the most difficult part of her task—is at 
once forceful, picturesque and just. 

The author has extracted from the only 
too dull pages of the Congressional Rec- 
ord the most interesting parts of the 
debates, illustrating both the nature of the 
political forces at work, and the character 
of the economic reasoning of the average 
Congressman. If any one idea more than 
another is forced home upon one after a 
perusal of this book, it is that the tariff, 
its making and revising, should be once 
for all taken out of politics. 
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Miss Tarbell has written a most timely 
book, valuable alike to the special student 
and the general reader. It is for the latter, 
by all odds, the best introduction to the 
subject, and—unlike almost any other 
book on public finance with which the 
reader is acquainted—has a style at once 
exact, entertaining and illuminating. 
WILFRED ELDRED. 


Illustrious Dames of the Court of 
the Valois Kings* 


To Katherine Prescott Wormeley we 
are indebted for this translation of Pierre 
De Bourdeille, Abbé de Brantome’s, gal- 
lery of women. This book, Des Dames 
Illustres, must not be confused with Bran- 
tome’s Des Dames Galantes, for the for- 
mer is singularly free from that scandal 
with which the latter reeks. The book is 
a brilliant portrait of the Valois court, a 
mirror in which the reader glimpses 
clearly the fanfare of religious and moral 
unrest of the times. To be sure, Bran- 
tome’s portraits are frequently highly col- 
ored by his personal predilections. Thus 
in the exuberance of his admiration each 
queen grows more wondrously beautiful 
than the one before—she is ever the wisest, 
etc., etc., ad infinitum—but fortunately 
each effusion of Brantome’s is effectively 
supplemented by extracts from the bril- 
liant Sainte-Beuve, and thus one may gain 
a fairly dependable impression in the end. 
In striking contrast to the laudatory enthu- 
siasm of Brantéme is the chaste impartial- 
ity of Sainte-Beuve, though Sainte-Beuve 
himself occasionally strays from the field 
of historical fact. The subtle Catharine 
de Medici, the unhappy Marie Stuart, 
Elisabeth of Spain and Marguerite, Queen 
of Navarre, these are the women whom 
Brant6me knew and of whom he writes 
vividly and over-indulgently—with fre- 
quent excursions into extraneous material 
and brilliant historical pictures, not only 
of France, but of those countries whose 
destiny was linked to that of France by 
royal inter-marriage. His brilliant por- 
traiture of the court life of the times is 
historically invaluable. The book is attrac- 





DAMEs OF THE CourT OF THE 
Vators Kincs. By Pierre De Bourdeille and 
C. A. Sainte Beuve. Translated by Katharine 
Prescott Wormeley. The Lamb _ Publishing 
Company. 
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tively bound, and the beautiful photograv- 
ure illustrations contain one or two Rubens 


reproductions. The Book of Illustrious 
Dames will be of especial interest at this 
period of world-wide discussion of femi- 
nine ability and achievement. BrantOme’s 
views upon the Salic Lamp stamp him as 
somewhat suffragistic of sympathy. 


Les Dieux ont Soif* 


Les Dieux ont Soif is a smiling and ter- 
rible arraignment—the more terrible, per- 
haps, because it is smiling—of the bloody 
sectarianism of the Revolutionists in the 
eventful year of 1793, when the Public 
Prosecutor, Fouquier-Tinville, worked 
eighteen hours a day to satisfy, with the 
aid of the four sections of the Extraordi- 
nary Tribunal, the thirsty gods. 

The hero, Evariste Gamelin, a young 
disciple and would-be imitator of Robe- 
spierre—Robespierre, whom Anatole 
France defines as “a slender, inflexible line, 
to the right or to the left of which are 
only error, villany and crime”—is an illus- 
trator, as was the “sea-queen incorrupti- 
ble,” of the rapidity with which a tender 
but narrow nature may be hardened by 
fanatical faith in reform. 

Evariste Gamelin lives with his widowed 
mother in a studio and single room on the 
fourth floor of a dilapidated sixteenth cen- 
tury mansion of the Place Dauphine. “At 
your birth,” the good mother says to her 
boy in a moment of retrospection, early in 
the book, 

You were so tiny that the surgeon believed 
you could not live. But I knew that God would 
have the grace to keep you for me. I did my 
best to bring you up properly, sparing neither 
trouble nor expense. And I must tell you. 
Evariste, that you have shown real gratitude and 
that from your childhood, you have done every- 
thing in your power to make it up to me. You 
had a gentle and affectionate disposition. Your 
sister was not hard-hearted, but she was violent 
and selfish. You had more pity for the unfor- 
tunate. When the mischievous youngsters of 
the neighborhood hunted birds-nests in the trees, 
you did your best to take the little birds away 
from them and give them back to the mother- 
bird, and a good many times you were knocked 
down and badly pummelled before you would 
yield. At seven, instead of quarreling with the 
street urchins, you went your way peacefully, 
reciting your catechism; and you brought all 
the poor people you met to the house for succor. 
I was actually obliged to whip you to break you 
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of the habit. You could not see any sort of 
creature suffer without tears. . . Up to my 
dying day, Evariste, I shall bear witness that 
you have been a good son to me. After your 
father’s death, you courageously undertook to 
support me. Although your protession [Evariste 
is an artist] brings you in very little, you have 
never let me want for anything, and if to-day 
we are both destitute and miserable, I cannot 
reproach you for it. It is the fault of the 
Revolution. 

At the moment Madame Gamelin speaks 
thus, Evariste’s connection with the Revo- 
lution is limited to attending faithfully the 
meetings of the General Assembly of the 
Section of the Pont-Neuf; to making alle- 
gorical drawings of Rights of Men, Re- 
publican Virtues, Fraternities, Constitu- 
tions; to preparing for the use of the peo- 
ple a representation of Hercules vanquish- 
ing the Hydra of tyranny; to designing a 
set of playing-cards on which the Kings, 
Queens and Knaves of the ancient regime 
are replaced by Genii, Liberties and Equal- 
ities, and in working—on the rare occa- 
sions when his slender means permit him 
to buy colors and hire a model—at a vast 
canvas (in the manner of David, of whom 
he is a pupil) depicting “The Tyrant Pur- 
sued by the Furies in the Infernal Re- 
gions.” In the course of time, however, 
he is made a member of the Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal, and then he shows 
himself so merciless that even his mother, 
though she continues to love him, is con- 
strained to pronounce him a monster. He 
votes to guillotine hundreds, against many 
of whom there is not a particle of evi- 
dence. He sacrifices a friend and neigh- 
bor, a benefactress, a brother-in-law, and 
affirms that he would turn his own sister 
over to the authorities, if he knew where 
she was to be found. He sees conspira- 
tors and traitors everywhere. “Republic,” 
he muses “against your enemies open or 
secret, you have only one resource.” 
“Sainte-Guillotine,” he cries “save the 
fatherland!” 

On the ninth of Thermidor, Gamelin 
sides with Robespierre against the Con- 
vention, and two days later he shares the 
fate of his idol. 

By way of foil to this dehumanized 
Jacobin, Anatole France has created an 
exquisitely human character, Maurice 
srotteaux des Illettes, a ruined financier 
and nobleman, who traverses the Revolu- 
tion with the detachment of a true phil- 
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osopher, fabricating puppets and reading 
Lucretius. Des Illettes expresses M. 
France’s views of men and vents in Les 
Dieux Ont Soif, as Abbé Coignard ex- 
pressed them in Les Opinions de M. 
Jérome Coignard and La Rotisserie de la 
Reine Pédauque and M. Bergeret in the 
four volumes of Histoire Contemporaine. 
“I like reason,” observes des Ilettes to 
Gamelin, when the latter prophesies the 
institution of a cult of Reason, “I am not 
fanatical about it. Reason guides and en- 
lightens ; but, make a divinity of it, and it 
will blind you to persuade you to commit 
crimes.” 

Into these few lines all of Anatole 
France is compressed. 

The Jacobins of 1912, of whose creed 
acceptance of the Revolution “as a block” 
is a cardinal tenet, are sorely disgruntled 
that a writer whom they have come to 
regard as one of their own, by reason of 
his active participation in the Dreyfus 
campaign, has declared thus unequivocally 
that he considers intolerance as reprehen- 
sible in a free-thinker as in a churchman, 
in a republican as in a royalist, and a “ter- 
ror” as bad as an inquisition. They are 
abusing J.es Dieux Ont Soif roundly. This 
is the reason, perhaps, that the book is 
selling as a work of Anatole France never 
sold before. 

ALVAN F. SANBORN. 


. Social Evolution and Political 
Theory* 

This reprint of a series of lectures de- 
livered on the Beer Foundation at Colum- 
bia University in I91I, is most interesting 
and timely. The distinguished English 
sociologist has taken as his theme a field 
almost coextensive with social life itself. 
At the very beginning he raises the diffi- 
cult question, What is social progress? 
Professor Hobhouse draws a sharp distinc- 
tion between progress and evolution, terms 
frequently confounded. Evolution he 
limits to mere growth of any kind, while 
progress implies growth in respect of those 
qualities to which as rational beings we 
can attach value. 

This view at once finds itself in conflict 
with that of certain “evolutionary” natur- 

*Social, Evo_ution AND PotiticaAL THEORY. 


By L. T. Hohhouse. Columbia University 
Press. 


alists who make the test of survival the 
touchstone of progress. In this view of 
the case, progress is achieved by the sur- 
vival of the fittest, without any very close 
examination or criticism of the nature of 
the fitness. Professor Hobhouse insists 
that this evolutionary view is uncritical 
and question-begging in its naiveté. Ac- 
ceptance of it would necessitate the aban- 
donment of every other scale of values, 
and only that would be good which tended 
to survive. All of which is clearly un- 
tenable. 

This leads to an examination of the 
agencies of social control over the evolu- 
tionary process and its conscious direction 
into channels which the generality of man- 
kind approve. And here in a most inter- 
esting chapter comes an extended review 
of the position assumed by the extreme 
eugenics school—namely, that social prog- 
ress can be furthered only by the propa- 
gation of the best stocks and the elimina- 
tion of the worst. Hence all schemes for 
social reform based upon poor relief, old 
age dependency, state insurance and the 
like, are doomed to failure, for they defeat 
their own end by maintaining the “unfit” 
at the expense of the “fit.” Professor 
Hobhouse indicates very trenchantly the 
error implicit in all this kind of reasoning, 
and lays it down as axiomatic that, in the 
absence of social arrangements designed to 
give every one an equality of opportunity, 
we cannot judge of the relative “fitness” 
of individuals as gauged by their occu- 
pancy of different social strata. And that 
for the simple reason that the members of 
the several social groups start their careers 
with very different grades of environment 
and opportunity. There can, in the nature 
of the case, be no common standard of 
measurement. Heredity is far from being 
the whole story, and in the present state 
of biological science it is extremely hazard- 
ous to propose any scheme of social reform 
based exclusively upon the biologic factors. 

Advancing to the constructive part of 
his theme, the author finds the key and the 
measure of the social progress in what he 
calls “social harmony”’—that is, the har- 
monious development of the constituent 
members of society. This is the familiar 
position of the idealistic philosophy for the 
last century, but in these lectures it finds 
a most illuminating interpretation and 
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adaptation to social life. Only that is a 
good development in society in which all 
members of society can share—in some de- 
gree at least. Progress, more exactly de- 
fined, consists in the movement by which 
social harmony of this kind can be real- 
ized. Social control implies a certain self- 
consciousness in the “social mind’”—com- 
munities can be graded progressively in 
the degree of development of this social 
mind. Accordingly as they become aware 
of the need of a social philosophy permit- 
ting the harmonious development of their 
members, do societies consciously set about 
the promotion of true social progress. 
This is the only hope for continuous prog- 
ress—an awareness in the social mind of 
its own needs, and the consequent evolu- 
tion of an articulate and consistent social 
philosophy—having regard to the needs 
of the whole and the avoidance of waste 
and misdirected energy. 

The book is no mere stringing together 
of petty theories, but is packed with ref- 
erences to fact, and shows an intimate 
acquaintance with the “practical side” of 
social problems. The vigorous lecture 
style and shrewd common sense observa- 
tions make it extremely pungent reading. 
Altogether it is a most suggestive and 
stimulating volume, one deserving wide 
circulation and deep pondering. 


WILFRED ELDRED. 


A Modern Pioneer in Korea* 


The world ever admires the man whose 
life is seriously devoted to his fellowman. 
We love the man who has played the hero 
in the deepest sense, he who when never 
an eye can witness his deeds, nobly strug- 
gles in the cause of justice. The memory 
of one who unfalteringly endeavors to 
benefit humanity, though many difficulties 
confront his pathway will ever live to 
inspire us. 

Such a character was revealed in Henry 
Gerhard Appenzeller, whose name was 
graven upon more lasting tablets than 
bronze in the character of living Korea. 
Our hero honorably carried the name of 
Appenzeller (abbatis cella), the abbot’s 





*A MopERN PIONEER IN Korea. The Life 
Story of Henry Gerhard Oppenzeller. By Wil- 
liam Elliot Griffis. Fleming oH. Revell Com- 
pany. 


cell. It was prophetic of the divinely in- 
spired life of the Korean pioneer. 

He chose Korea for his field of labor 
in a day when its doors were hermetically 
closed to foreign travelers. But this 
Christian diplomat, traversing the country 
in 1885, so diffused his kindness of man- 
ner and sympathy of thought that seven- 
teen years of service transformed this lit- 
tle island into the “Land of Morning 
Splendour.” 

William Elliot Griffis’ scholarly work 
upon the life of H. G. Appenzeller has 
just appeared, under the title, 4 Modern 
Pioneer in Korea. A large part of the 
book is devoted to:a description of the 
country for which Appenzeller gave his 
life, and also to a masterly interpretation 
of the character of the Korean people. 

Dr. Griffis’ book is a noble tribute to 
his friend, but no panegyric. Dr. Appen- 
zeller’s life, constrained by the influence 
of God’s love, regarding lightly his own 
martyrdom, that His Kingdom might be 
glorified, is worthy of man’s highest 
praise. May his life prove an inspiration 
to the reader, enabling him to realize more 
clearly the call to heroism in every breath 
of life. 

MABEL A. Purpy. 


Love and Ethics* 


It is highly improbable that many read- 
ers will agree with the arguments set 
forth in Love and Ethics, by Ellen Key. 
They are such that radical and time- 
honored customs would not permit of 
their innovation. However, they are 
founded upon an honest conviction that 
there is an absolute necessity for a read- 
justed marriage relation. This rearrange- 
ment is in the interest of the child, point- 
ing to a higher conception of love, which 
will propagate a race adequately equipped 
to live in the present age. 

The book opens with a fundamental dis- 
cussion as to whether we shall live by self- 
indulgence or restraint, especially shall we 
demand personal happiness in love, or 
shall we live with an eye single to our 
offspring and make our happiness “sub- 
servient to the betterment of the species?” 
Those who insist upon a monogamous life 
based upon love have seen many illustra- 


if *LovE AND Ernics. By Ellen Key. B. W. 
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tions of weakling children, whose lives are 
hopelessly miserable and a detriment to 
the race. Our author suggests the fur- 
therance of a race by the promiscuous 
mingling of any two individuals whose 
strength and character give promise of 
healthy offspring. This union is irrespec- 
tive of love and does not hold final 
throughout life. 

No one can read this volume without 
being markedly impressed with the sin- 
cerity of the author and the sound judg- 
ment underlying the arguments. Whether 
society is ready to establish itself upon 
these revolutionary ideas is a debatable 
question, but it bespeaks a future in which 
each “individual will regard and treat his 
love as a great value both to himself and 
society, and that it will be his duty as well 
as his right to strive for this happiness.” 


The Initiative, Referendum and 
Recall* 


This volume contains a number of dis- 
cussions of the principles and methods of 
direct legislation. Fifteen well-known 
men, including the editor, contribute pa- 
pers dealing with various aspects of the 
initiative, referendum and recall as they 
are working in America at the present 
time. Arguments for and against direct 
legislation are given, and the discussions 
are conducted on a plane unusually free 
from partisan influences. Mr. Munro’s in- 
troductory chapter is noteworthy as well 
for its clear and discriminating account of 
the “new weapons of democracy’’—which, 
by the way, have a long history in Amer- 
ica—as for its interesting summary of the 
reasons for and against the adoption of 
these instruments of popular government. 

Two chapters written respectively by 
Colonel Theodore Roosevelt and Governor 
Woodrow Wilson treat in a general way 
of nationalism and popular government 
and the issues of reform. The other au- 
thors and their subjects are: “The Devel- 
opment of Direct Legislation in America,” 
by Robert Treat Paine; “The Referendum 
in the United States,’ by President A. 
Lawrence Lowell; “Direct Legislation as 
an Ally of Representative Government,” 
by Professor Lewis Jerome Johnson; 


*THE INrTIATIVE, REFERENDUM AND RECALL. 
Edited by William Bennett Munro. National 
Municipal League Series. D. Appleton & Co. 


“Representative as Against Direct Legis- 
lation,” by Congressman Samuel W. Mc- 
Call; “A Defense of Direct Legislation,” 
by Senator Jonathan Bourne, Jr.; “The 
Practical W orkings of the Initiative and 
Referendum in Oregon,” by Joseph N. 
Teal; “A Year of the People’s Rule in 
Oregon,” by Professor George H. Haynes; 
“The Unfavorable Results of Direct Leg- 
islation in Oregon,” by Frederick V. Hol- 
man; “The Use of the Recall in the United 
States,” by Herbert S. Swan; “The Recall 
as a Measure of Popular Control,” by 
Thomas A. Davis; “The Recall in Los An- 
geles,” by Charles Dwight Willard, and 
“The Recall in Seattle,” by Fred Wayne 
Catlett. 

For the general reader this book should 
be of real service, for it gathers in a con- 
venient space all the substantial reasons 
pro and con that an intelligent discussion 
of the issues involved calls forth. It can- 
not be said that the volume settles anything 
definitely, but that the whole subject is 
illuminated and brought within the range 
of practical application will be patent to 
any one who gives these discussions the 
thoughtful perusal which they merit. 


Our Judicial Oligarchy* 

Criticism of the powers of the judiciary, 
while by no means a novelty, has, never- 
theless, grown in volume during the last 
decade, and now occupies a prominent 
place in popular discussion. Nothing is 
more significant in this challenging attitude 
toward the Courts than the fact that most 
of the attacks emanate from lawyers and, 
in some instances, Judges themselves. The 
present volume from the pen of a promi- 
nent New York lawyer, formerly associ- 
ated with Senator La Follette, will prove 
of exceptional interest, not only to the legal 
profession, but to that larger public which 
is becoming more and more awakened to 
the paramount importance of the problems 
of government. 

Beginning with the statement that pop- 
ular distrust of the Courts is growing, Mr. 
Roe undertakes to examine the causes of 
this distrust and determine whether or not 
it is well founded. Four principal reasons 
are assigned, viz., that the Courts have 

*Our Jupicra, OxicarcHy. By Gilbert E. 
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usurped the power to declare laws uncon- 
stitutional; that having declared some 
statutes invalid because unconstitutional, 
the Courts have gone further and have 
pronounced other statutes invalid because 
the judges did not approve of the policy 
of such legislation; that judges read their 
own views into statutes, thus excluding the 
legislative intent and practically giving the 
judiciary the power to make laws; and 
finally, that the poor man is not on an 
equality with the rich one in the Courts. 
Taking up these charges in their order, 
Mr. Roe marshals a host of facts in sup- 
port of each count in the indictment. He 
quotes numerous Court decisions from the 
early years of the Republic down to the 
recent Standard Oil and Tobacco Trust 
cases to prove that the Judges, both of 
Federal and State Courts, have enormously 
extended their powers beyond the limits 
originally set by the framers of the Con- 
stitution. The author does not charge 
that the trouble with the judiciary is neces- 
sarily corruption, but that many of the 
Judges are representatives of the order 
that believes first of all in the security of 
property rights, that they are hopelessly 
behind the progress of the times, and have 
involved the administration of justice in 
needless and often absurd technicalities. 
An impartial consideration of Mr. Roe’s 
charges leads one to the conclusion that 
they are well founded. The author has 
contributed a valuable study to a problem 
which is one of the most difficult that con- 
front the American people. His suggested 
remedies, which include election of Judges 
for short terms, subject to popular recall, 
however, contain nothing in the way of 
argument which raises these propositions 
above the class of dangerous experiments. 


The Democratic Mistake* 

Mr. Sedgwick’s book is mainly a dis- 
cussion of political responsibility and how 
it may be attained in a great democratic 
nation like the United States. Responsi- 
bility, Mr. Sedgwick says, is “the funda- 
mental spring of everything in govern- 
ment ;” it is “the root of the power of the 
State ; it is a force which cannot act except 
through human motive; and it is clear that 
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the persons acted upon must be agents, 
mediate or immediate, of the sovereign.” 
These agents of the State, as the author 
shows, exercise powers which properly 
belong to the sovereign, and it is the busi- 
ness of every State to hold its agents 
strictly accountable for those acts which 
are done in pursuance of sovereign author- 
ity delegated for specific purposes. How 
responsibility may be secured has been 
debated by many writers on the science of 
politics, but it is Mr. Sedgwick’s purpose 
to deal at length with the most important 
doctrine of responsibility which has been 
developed in this country. 

This doctrine, stated in the fewest 
words, is that responsibility is to be se- 
cured by the election of all officials for 
short terms by popular vote. Mr. Sedg- 
wick calls this “the democratic mistake.” 
He proceeds to show that this doctrine is 
the source of some of our most palpable 
political abuses; that it has fostered ma- 
chine rule and inefficiency, and that instead 
of securing responsibility, it has worked 
in a directly opposite way. In our author’s 
opinion, the responsibility of an official is 
made certain by secure tenure of office and 
infrequent elections. Good behavior in 
office and faithful and efficient discharge 
of duty should be the test. Much is to 
be said in favor of this view, especially 
as regards subordinate offices. Mr. Sedg- 
wick is undoubtedly correct when he states 
that the multiplicity of elective offices, to- 
gether with complicated electoral machin- 
ery, are all in favor of the boss and ma- 
chine government. In this connection it 
is to be noted that in many of the States 
terms of office have tended to lengthen 
during the past few years, and the rapid 
extension of civil service is doing much 
to eradicate the old doctrine of “rotation 
in office,” which formerly worked evil in 
all departments of government. 

In his attitude toward the Constitution 
and the system of federal government 
Mr. Sedgwick is to be classed with the 
conservatives. He believes in the suf- 
ficiency of the Constitutional guarantees 
of human rights and does not hesitate to 
pronounce our representative system a 
marked success. The book is a solid piece 
of thinking and is specially notable for its 
trenchant handling of current problems in 
politics. 












The Call of the Christ* 
-, ROFESSOR 





Willett occupies 
a foremost place 
in progressive, 
yet evangelical, 
Christian 
thought. In this 
latest volume* 
he throws aside 
those lesser 
matters of con- 
troversy and centers his interest in the 
Christ Himself. In eighteen short chap- 
ters he presents the Christ in his audacity, 
authority, service, humility, anger, sym- 
pathy, patriotism, and so forth. It is only 
necessary thus to indicate Dr. Willett’s 
scheme of study and to add that he wields 
a vigorous and hearty pen, to commend 
the book to students and to devotional 
readers of Scriptural truth. 


Social Creed of the Churches* 

The Commission on the Church and 
Social Service of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America author- 
izes this first volume* of a series of social 
service handbooks now in_ preparation. 
This authorization is sufficient recommen- 
dation for the use of the book in adult 
classes or other gatherings for the study 
of concrete social duties. Much has been 
talked from the pulpit and written in jour- 
nals and books about the awakening of 


*TuHe Catt oF THE Curist. By Herbert L. 
Willett. F. H. Revell Company. 

+SociaL CREED OF THE CHURCHES, By Harry 
F. Ward. Eaton & Mains. 


the church to her relation to social condi- 
tions. But this talk has been somewhat 
in the air, even though such agitation is 
necessary to quicken the sluggish public 
mind to a new aspect of Christian truth. 
Now, however, we arrive at the practical 
textbook or manual of study and this is 
real visible progress. It ought to be in 
every minister’s library and a majority of 
Sunday-schools should consider it as a 
textbook for advanced classes. The meth- 
od is simple, the treatment brief. 


The Promise of the Christ Age in 
Recent Literature* 


Here is a book quite out of the com- 
mon.* It is an account of the drift of 
view in some contemporary novelists and 
dramatists toward the recognition of the 
Christ as the world’s need and perhaps as 
finality. Extracts with running commen- 
tary from ten books make up the main 
contents, although other books are noted. 
The ten works are Frenssen’s Hilligenlei, 
Lagerlof’s Anti-Christ, Sudermann’s John, 
Rostand’s The Samaritan Woman, Wid- 
mann’s The Saint and the Animals, An- 
dreyer’s Judas Iscariot and the Others, 
Kennedy's The Servant in the House, Fo- 
gazzaro’s The Saint, Pontoppidan’s The 
Promised Land, Hauptmann’s The Fool 
in Christ, Emanuel Quint. Interesting as 
such a conspectus is, its significance is not 
easily estimated. But it has meaning, 
however far or less far reaching it be. 


*THE PROMISE OF THE CHRIST AGE IN RECENT 
LITERATURE. By William Eugene Mosher. G. 


P. Putnam’s Sons. 





Suggestions for the Spiritual Life* 


Young men who want something virile, 
direct, incisive, drastic, as thought and 
expression, are hardly likely to go through 
these three hundred and odd pages with 
infatuation.* Professor Raymond has a 
record in oratory and esthetics of many 
years. But we imagine that most young 
men are asking for a more modern note 
in sermons specifically addressed to them 
—however genuine the ring of spiritual 
orthodoxy, however carefully penned the 
periods of the preacher. 


Spiritual Culture and Social Servicet 


Sermons pronounced “good” as_ they 
fall from the pulpit are not thereby justi- 
fied in seeking the severer test of publi- 
cation. Mediocrity acceptable in the first 
situation is usually unpardoned in the 
second. A batch of mediocre sermons, 
lacking in strength of thought and force 
of expression, however “spiritual,” may 
do no harm—may do some good. And 
yet, more often than not, their oral deliv- 
ery completed their mission. A run 
through a volume like this* suggests the 
repetition of this patent truth. 


Christianity and the Labor 
Movement} 


Apart from its sympathetic, safe, sound 
and just spirit the chief emphasis in the 
recommendation of this book* must be 
put on its equally comprehensive and brief 
treatment. The sum-total of many vol- 
umes from many authors and the con- 
centrated extract of much discussion will 
be found clearly and sanely presented in 
these hundred or more pages. But it is 
not a cold summation by any means, for 
the book has a positive mission, a plea for 
the mutual understanding and reconcilia- 
tion of the Church and the labor union, 
a confession of wrong on both sides, and 
a practical plan for Christian men in the 
desire to put Christ and labor in their nat- 
ural and right relation. 


*SUGGESTIONS FOR THE SPIRITUAL Lire. By 
George Lansing Raymond. Funk & Wagnalls 
Company. 

+SprriruAL CuitureE AND Socrar Service. By 
Charles S. MacFarland. F. H. Revell Company. 

ECHRISTIANITY AND THE LaAsor MOovEMENT. 
3y William Monroe Balch. Sherman, French & 


Co. 
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The Apostles’ Creed* 

A popular exposition* of the meanings 
of the Apostles’ Creed, historically and 
devotionally considered. The point of 
view is meekly apologetic, and, to the 
anxious inquirer, not always satisfying. 
The creed is historically interesting, but 
such articles as “the resurrection of the 
body,” demand a fearless statement of 
their place in the declaration of the pious 
modern mind. A bolder study of the vital 
realities concealed in the antique form of 
the creed is necessary to meet the require- 
ment of a challenging and perilous age. 


The Method of the Mastert 


A dozen chapters of pretty well thresh- 
ed straw on the “problems” of double sin, 
salvation, Sabbath, divorce, sorrow, the 
future, and so forth.* The solution looked 
for is that of the words and deeds of 
Jesus. But the author sheds no new 
light, stirs no profound depth, and indeed 
is not always clearly conclusive. The 
book reads like a volume of sermons that 
might have had a function in the delivery, 
but the intense world wants a firmer, 
surer handling of such “problems.” 


Life and Times of the Patriarchs 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacobi 

Readers of that remarkable book, Brain 
and Personality, will be glad to know that 
its author is a son of the Thomson made 
famous by that illuminating work, The 
Land and the Book. And they will, with 
the greater avidity, open this new vol- 
ume,* which is sub-titled “a supplement 
to The Land and the Book.” Dr. Thom- 
son, when a young man, traveled in the 
Orient with his honored father and from 
his own notes made at that time now 
throws further light on the Scripture nar- 
rative, without duplicating his father’s 
work. He has a true scientific imagina- 
tion, a profoundly reverent spirit, a genius 
for interpretation and a fascinating pen. 
The preacher, teacher and Bible reader 
will enjoy this new accession to our 
“helps” in the study of the divine Story. 


*Tue Aposties’ CrEED. By Henry Wheeler. 
Eaton & Mains. 

+THE MetHop oF THE Master. By George 
Clarence Peck. F. H. Revell Company. 

tLire anp TIMEs OF THE PatRIARCHS ABRA- 
HAM, IsAac AND JaAcos, By William Hanna 
Thomson. Funk & Wagnalls Company. 
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Egypt to Canaan* 


A series of sermons delivered extempo- 
raneously and stenographically reported.* 
The method is that of pure homily—that 
is, they are an application of the Exodus 
story to the interpretation of our own 
current life. Those are good sermons as 
sermons go. But in this age of the multi- 
plication of religious literature, dogmatic 
and devotional, the call is for something 
distinctively forceful, something that will 
add to our library resources rather than 
merely increase the overgrown bulk of 
confessedly good and useful publications. 


God’s Plan With Ment 


The author is a professional evangelist 
—as the style of the book* shows. It is 
a volley of Scripture texts selected and 
interpreted for a particular theological in- 
terest. The late Dr. T. T. Eaton is quoted 
by the publisher as saying that Mr. Mar- 
tin “plows the deepest Gospel furrow of 
any man I know.” The only way to find 
out what that means is to read the book. 
The present reviewer likes the Bible bet- 
ter, 


Prayer Changes Things? 


In addition to Mr. Gordon’s popular 
books of “Quiet Talks” he has issued 
some lesser monographs on_ religious 
themes—of which this little volume* of 
He is a man of power in speech quite 


*Ecypr To CANAAN. By A. H. Tuttle. Eaton 
& Mains. 

7Gop’s PLan WitH Men. By T. T. Martin 
F. H. Revell Company. 

tPrayvER CHANGES Tuincs By S. D. Gordon 
F. H. Revell Company. 





apart from the average evangelist or de- 
votional writer. His appeal is very per- 
fifty pages is one. Mr. Gordon has a 
uniquely direct way of expressing himself. 
sonal, yet it is quite free from cant or 
more sentimentality. The very title of 
the book is a challenge or a proclamation 
of fact. 


Devotional Hours With the Bible* 

Dr. Miller is known on all sides of the 
world as the apostle of hope, comfort and 
encouragement. This volume* is one of 
a series from his pen under the general 
title of “Devotional Hours with the 
Bible.” The particular Scripture here 
treated reaches from Solomon to Mala- 
chi. Dr. Miller never posed as a critical 
scholar nor as an exegete, nor as a com- 
mentator in the strict sense. But he was 
able to take the Bible story in its detail 
and draw therefrom sustenance for the 
needy heart and stimulus to right think- 
ing and holy living. 


The Secret of Prayert 


Forty-nine brief chapters on the nu- 
merous whys, wherefores, and hows of 
prayer, as illustrated by Scripture text 
and incident together with personal ex- 
perience.* The thought is not above the 
commonplace, but the treatment is unas- 
suming, sympathetic, biblical, and will 
prove helpful to those who are helped by 
the discussion of so intimate a thing as a 
personal talking with God. 


*DevotionaL Hours WitH THE Biste. By J. 
R. Miller. Westminster Press. 

7THE SeEcrET OF Prayer. By E. E. Byrum. F. 
H. Revell Company. 
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FICTION 


Porn SipEs OF THE SHIELD. 
By Archibald W. Butt. 

A story written by Major Butt some 
years ago and now reprinted in a_ book 
with an excellent portrait of the author, and a 
touching personal tribute by President Taft. 
Major Butt’s heroic death on the Titanic, renews 
interest in his earlier journalistic career, and 
also in his personality, which must have been a 
peculiarly lovable one. The story itself is a 
tender love-story of the South. 


J. B. Lippincott Company. 


Decision, THE. 
3v Leon de Tinseau. 
Translated from the French by Frank Alvah 
Dearborn. 

Is a man ever justified in taking human life 
to relieve suffering? An army officer, in his 
desire to ease the agonizing pain of a_ fellow- 
soldier’s death wound, true to his promise, wil- 
fully gives him an overdose of medicine, which 
results in instantaneous death. The murderer 
is haunted by an apparition which taunts him 
with “Non Occides” (Thou Shalt Not Kill). 
Can he marry the widow of his friend, knowing 
full well the enormity of his crime, yet keeping 
her in ignorance? 

The masterly stroke of de Tinseau makes the 
dramatic situation most realistic. 

G. W. Dillingham Company. 


FASTOVER PARISH. 
3y Margaret E. Sangster. 

The author of this interesting little story died 
just after the book had gone to press, which 
makes it doubly precious. 

The story itself is one of quaintness. East- 
over, a small country village, is the scene. Here 
lives Kathleen, the daughter of poor, but respect- 
able people. The young girl has many faults, 
particularly that of impatience with her family’s 
poverty, but her good characteristics finally 
triumph and she proves to be a great help in the 
community. 


Fleming H. Revell Company 


Eusi— LINDTNER. * 
By Karin Michaelis. 

A sequel to The Dangerous Age, a somewhat 
hysterical study of the feminine that left the 
heroine divorced from her husbané and starting 
on a trip around the world, after having failed 
to realize the possibilities of romance with a 
younger man. In the new book she comes to 
New York and adopts a street urchin. The 
greater part of the book is taken up with her let- 
ters describing the development of the maternal 
instinct in her—resulting in a similar emotional- 
ism, on a slightly different basis, to that exhibited 
in her relation with men. 

John Lane Company. 
ENSIGN RUSSELL. 
By David Gray. 

Ensign Russell belongs to the army and does 
great service in the East, particularly in the Phil- 
ippines. Russell is a brave, courageous fellow, 
who meets with a number of unusual people and 
adventures. There are grewsome tales of how 
the Philipinos kill off gallant young men, but 
all of these are accompanied by tales of Ameri- 
can heroism and resourcefulness. 

The Century Company 


ForEst ON THE HI, THE. 
By Eden Phillpotts. 

One of Mr. Phillpotts’ most somber novels— 
Dartmoor in setting and gloomy in atmosphere, 
with tragedy lurking as a shadow ever near. 

John Lane Company. 


GIRONDIN, THE. 
By Hilaire Belloc. 

As a description of French soldiering in the 
time of the Revolution, Mr. Belloc’s book is of 
value. There is a doubt in the reader’s mind as 
to what the author means to do—tell a romantic 
story or describe a country’s method of enlist- 
ing unwilling men to her service. At first it 
seems as if there is to be a story—and a good 
one, too, and then, suddenly, the girl is dropped 
out of the book, and the author takes to pictur- 
ing French soldiers and so ends the romance. 
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It may be a book to interest men, but it is 
doubtful if even men will be long held by a story 
where woman is so wholly excluded. 

Hilaire Belloc is well known as both author 
and statesman. If this book were the only thing 
he had ever done we should feel uncertain of his 
future as a story writer. As it is, it is reason- 
able to expect from a man of his Frenc h ancestry 
a certain atmosphere of reality about his work 
when he writes of France and French character. 
Indeed this is the notable feature of The 


Girondin., Doubleday, Page & Co. 


PrepALp, Kinc oF BroncuHos. 
By Clarence Hawkes. 

A story of the Nevada desert, the hero of 
which is a horse in a wild band of horses run- 
ning the great plains. Mr. Hawkes writes of 
animals with a charming sympathy and he puts 
into his stories a dramatic thrill that fascinates 
the reader. 

George W. Jacobs & Co. 
PLEASURING OF SusSAN SmiTH, THE. 
By Helen M. Winslow. 

An amusing story of a country woman of forty 
who, finding herself unexpectedly wealthy, goes 
to New York in search of pleasure. She has a 
glorious time with a young boy cousin, and i 
transformed into a well-dressed, well-preserved, 
handsome society woman. 


ie oe Page & Co. 


Tompoy, THE. 
By H. B. Marriott Watson. 
This is a book of short stories, many of which 


are devoted to the deeds of the “Tomboy,” and 


we rather regret when the author casts the 
“Tomboy” aside and takes up other people. 
John Lane Company. 


TRIANGLE Cupip, THE. 
By Charles Allen Seltzer. 

A collection of very refreshing love stories, 
all treating of the West, distinctly original, and 
entertaining. The first chapter—each one being 
a complete short story in itself—tells of the de- 
livering of a letter by Lon Dexter, a young and 
thoroughly admirable cowpuncher, to Cyrus 
Hartley, owner of the Triangle Ranch. It is 
from Harvey Sefton, of Cheyenne, Wyoming, 
an old and very intimate friend, and tells of 
Sefton’s proposition to arrange a marriage be- 
tween his son, Dave, and Ellen Hartley. He also 
informs Hartley that Dave has seen his daugh- 
ter’s picture, and is greatly infatuated with her 
appearance—so much so, in fact, that he intends 
paying them a visit. 

The idea meets with Hartley’s full approval 
and sanction and so he broaches the subject to 
Ellen, who quietly announces that she is engaged 
to Dexter, and that her resolution to adhere 
to her former decision remains unchanged. Dave 
Sefton appears on the scene, and proves to be a 
contemptible egotist, sO mercenary in his ideas 
and bragging in his manners that he thoroughly 
disgusts Hartley, who orders him off the place. 
This gives Dexter a chance and he plays his 
trump-card—finally winning Hartley’s consent 
to marry Ellen. But once again Sefton arrives 
and the climax is brought about, rather unexpect- 
edly and in the nature of a complete surprise. 

Outing Publishing Company. 


JUVENILES 


ALICE'S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND AND 
THROUGH THE LooKING-GLass. 
By Lewis Carroll. 

A cheap reprint with ten illustrations in color 
and many pen sketches. For the price an unusu- 
ally good edition of this popular children’s 
classic. David McKay. 
Brack Beauty. 

By Anna Sewell. 

One of the colored classics, inexpensive juve- 
niles of the widely-read class, fully illustrated in 
color and with text sketches. 

David McKay. 


Buppié at Gray Burre Camp. 
By Anna Chapin Ray. 

Miss Ray has again taken up the story of 
3uddie, giving us some more tales of the happy 
times which Buddie, together with his dog and 
his girl chum, experiences. 

Again we meet Buddie’s father and Aunt 
Julia, who, in this particular book, takes a new 
home at Gray Buttes, where Buddie and all his 
friends spend a happy vacation. 

We need only say that the story is one of 
Miss Ray’s best for young people. 

Little, Brown & Co. 
Bunty Prescotr at ENGLISHMAN’s CAMP. 
By Mayor M. J. Phil‘ips. 

When Bunty outgrows his strergth, his father 

goes with him to Englishman’s Camp, where 


they live in tents during the summer and spend 
a great deal of time hunting and fishing. 
Redbird, an Indian friend, proves of great 
service to Bunty in his attempt to learn all about 
camping life and to regain his vigor. The book 
is exceedingly interesting and will prove worth 
reading to boys who want to know about camp- 
life. Reilly & Britton Company. 


Dave MorreEtu’s BAtrery. 
By Hollis I. Godfrey. 

The third volume of the “Young Captains of 
Industry” Series. 

It is the story of a young inventor and the 
adventures which he encounters in his attempt 
to organize a company for the manufacture of 
storage batteries which he has invented. 

The exciting experience include the endeavors 
of some New York “sharpers” to outwit the 
young fellow, and the clever tricks played by 
Dave and several loyal friends which prevent 
them from fulfilling their plans. 

Little, Brown & Co. 


Dear LirrLe Grrw’s THANKSGIVING Hotipays, A. 
By Amy E. Blanchard. 

An additional volume of the “Dear Little Girl” 
series gives Edna Conway’s joyous experiences 
during her Thanksgiving holidays at her grand- 
mother’s. The family reunion was a gala time 


and the child’s cup of happiness overflowed with 
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the delights of nutting parties, the making oi 
turtles” and other delicacies for the feast. 
rhe book is pure and wholesome for growing 

girls, George W. Jacobs & Co. 


DoNALD KIRK. 
By Edward M. Wooley. 

Donald Kirk is the “Morning Record” copy- 
boy, but he wants to become a newspaper man. 
\nd so he tacks on to some of his reporter 
friends and gains an experience in various ad- 
ventures with them that stands him in good stead 
when his “chance” comes. A clean book for 
bright, wholesomely aspiring boys of fourteen 
years or more. 

Little, Brown & Co. 


DorotuHy Dainty’s Ho wipays. 
By Amy Brooks. 

A new “Dorothy Dainty” book about which 
we scarcely need to say anything further, since 
most children know this series. In this volume, 
Dorothy Dainty and her friend Nancy anticipate 
a anes many good times, all of which are fully 
realized. 


Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 


Four Boys on Prxe’s PEAK, 
By E. T. Tomlinson. 

Four boys from four different parts of the 
United States go to “Pike’s Peak.” Each is a 
distinct representative of the part of the country 
from which he comes, and sometimes there is 
disagreement in the discussions that arise among 
them. 

But all are Americans and patriotic ones at 
that. 

They meet with many eventful experiences and 
enjoy to the utmost that place of beauty and 
wonder. 


Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 


FRANK MERRIWELL’S FALSE FRIEND. 
By Burt L. Standish. 

A boys’ tale of. baseball at Yale, of which the 
popular young hero, Frank Merriwell, is the 
central figure. 

David McKay. 


FRED SPENCER, REPORTER. 
By Henry M. Neeley. 

“The Morning Call” finds itself rich indeed in 
the possession of a young telegraph operator of 
seventeen, Fred Spencer by name. 

News is received over the wire as to the dis- 
appearance of the young heir of a millionaire 
ship owner and the belief that he will arrive on 
a certain steamer. With the aid of Paddy 
O’Shea, an old friend, Fred, the young reporter, 
and two other friends manage to get aboard the 
steamer. 

Many are the adventures which the boys en- 
counter. 

Mr. Neeley depicts well the qualities essential 
to an excellent reporter and his need for cour- 
age and strength. 

Small, Maynard & Co. 


LirtLe Peter Pansy. 
By Carro Frances Warren. 
The author of Little Betty Marigold and Little 
Danny Dandelion has a new flower book, done 


in its customary big type that the small child 
can read for itself, with colored pictures and 
cunning sketches through the text. An excellent 
book for introducing the child to pansy-lore. 
David McKay. 
Mr. RESPONSIBILITY, PARTNER. 
3y Clarence Messer. 

Mr. Messer begins a new series of boys’ books, 
entitled the “Business Boys” series. Tie author 
endeavors and succeeds admirably in impress- 
ing upon youthful minds the fact that “Mr. Re- 
sponsibility” is an excellent partner in all busi- 
ness undertakings. Joe and Bobby are the two 
boys we are most interested in and their success 
in the business world is one of the main factors 
in the story. 

The book is full of suggestions for boys 
in similar circumstances gained from the experi- 
ences of these boys. 

A pretty little love story also runs through 
the book and gives it an added charm. 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 


Nep BrewsTEr’s YEAR IN THE Bic Woops. 
By Chauncey J. Hawkins. 

The adventures of a boy in the world of the 
big moose, where he not only has many exciting 
times, but where he learns a great deal in the 
way of forest lore. Illustrated entirely from 
photographs. 

Little, Brown & Co. 


Next Nicur Stories. 
By C. J. Messer. 

Here are some very wonderful little stories 
for children, which so far as holding the atten- 
tion is concerned, may supplant the Uncle Remus 
and Hans Christian Andersen stories. 

Children can readily be charmed by these tales 
in which animals are made to talk and to act as 
human beings. 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co 


Nosropy’s Rose. 
By Adele E. Thompson. 

Alone in the world with apparently no hving 
relatives or friends, Posey is cast about from 
one place to another and finds each home a 
little worse than the previous one. 

Finally, a great-uncle is discovered who se- 
cures for her a small legacy, with which the now 
joyful Rose sets out to college in order to ac- 
complish her one desire—that of becoming a 
school-teacher. 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 


Our Boy Scouts 1n Camp. 
By Edwin J. Houston. 

A book that will be welcomed by boy scouts 
everywhere. Written by a professor in Prince- 
ton, it provides a series of entertaining stories 
about a troop of scouts in camp, where they 
have numerous adventures all of which are duly 
founded on fact. The book is interestingly illus- 
trated and will make an acceptable gift for any 
boy who has his mind open to the scout move- 


ment. , : 
David McKay. 


Sam Lioyp’s Puzz_es. . 
A big picture puzzle book for children, printed 
in gaudy colors and presenting an abundant line 
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of enigmas that will keep the inquisitive childish 
mind busy for a long time to come. 


David McKay. 


Scour Masrer oF Troop 5, THE. 
By I. T. Thurston. 

Boys interested in the “Boys’ Scout” organiza- 
tion will find in this book an excellent oppor- 
tunity to enlarge upon their information concern- 
ing the oaths, ideals and object of the scouts. 

Country hikes, camp-fire treats, camping, boat- 
racing and many other things pay an important 
part in the story. 

Boys from all classes of life belong to this 
particular troop, No. 5, of which Alan Marshall 
is Master, and chief among these is Sidney Hart, 
a young fellow who is rather wild and reckless 
because he has too little work to do and too 
much spending money. 


Fleming H. Revell Company. 


Story Crus, THE. 
3y Edmund Vance Cooke. 

The author has already made his reputation 
as an able entertainer of children and this book 
adds to his laurels. The short stories, told by 
club members for rainy day diversion, are 
cleverly entertaining and so truly childlike that 
the youngsters will welcome them with enthusi- 
asm. The colored illustrations also are fasci- 
nating. Dodge Publishing Company. 


Story TE.LLER’s Book, THE. 
By Alice O’Grady and Frances Throop. 

Here is a book of especial interest to the 
teacher and the mother. 

It consists of selected stories for children, in- 
cluding the very best. There are stories for 
small tots, then fairy tales, and hero and nature 
stories for children of a more advanced age. 

Rand, McNally & Co. 


S. W. F. Crus, THE. 
By Emilia Elliott. 

Often when one cannot afford to spend money 
for a vacation trip, one can find real pleasure 
in a vacation at home. 

So the three sisters, Patience, Hilary and 
Pauline, living in the town of Winton, discover. 


Epwarp IrvING. 
By Jean Christie Root. 

Edward Irving, friend of Thomas and Jane 
Welsh Carlyle, Presbyterian preacher of mar- 
velous power and, later, a dominant spirit of the 
Catholic Apostolic Church, was a remarkable 
character. He was deposed for the heresy of 
preaching the humanity of Jesus. Irving be- 
lieved in the continuance of the supernatural 
gifts in the church—the gift of tongues, the gift 
of faith healing, the superiority of Christ to 
man-made creeds. He was in short a mystic of 
the mystics and a forerunner of some of our 
latter-day isms. His spirit and purpose, how- 
ever, are beyond reproach and he goes down in 
history as entitled to the name of a seer—how- 
ever his tenets may be regarded. 

Sherman, French & Co. 


Thev form a club, inviting some of their 
friends to join, and call it the “S. W. F. Club’— 
“Seeing Winton First.” 

Miss Elliott tells the story of the jolly times 
and adventures with which the S. W. F.’s meet 
so well that one cannot fai! to enjoy it. 

George W. Jacobs & Co. 


Turee Jovia, Puppies, THE. 
By J. A. Shepherd. 
Rhymes by E. D. Cuming. 
Clever sketches of the Cecil Aldin variety, 
each sketch making an artistic page into which 
is fitted a rhyme. A delightful nursery book for 
small children. 
H. M. Caldwell Company. 


Wonper Workers, THE. 
By Mary H. Wade. 
srief lives of many of the wonder workers of 
the world, including such persons as Thomas 
Edison, Luther Burbank, Helen Keller, Jane 
Addams and many others who have done mar- 
vels for humanity. 
Little, Brown & Co. 


Wort or ANIMAL Lire, THE. 
Edited by Fred Smith. ; 
A new edition of a standard juvenile on ani- 
mals, with eight colored plates and more than 
two hundred illustrations. An _ instructive 
volume that will also fascinate and enthral the 


youthful mind. 
H. M. Caldwell Company. 


Younc WoopsMEN, THE. 
By Hugh Pendexter. 

Mr. Pendexter, whose books of adventure all 
boys look forward to, has given us another of 
the “Camp and Trail Series.” ’ 

Those who found so much of interest in the 
“Young Timber Cruisers,” will surely enjoy this 
story too. 

Stanley Malcolm is again the hero, and among 
the many adventures which befall him are a 
meeting with a bull moose and the discovery of 
the hiding place of a band of robbers. 


Small, Maynard & Co. 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


GUARDIANS OF THE CoLUMBIA, THE. 
By John H. Williams. 

A companion volume to The Mountain That 
Was God. It is descriptive of the country 
through which the Columbia River flows, with 
its gorgeous mountain background and its sweeps 
of forest. The illustrations are many, all from 
fresh photographs, with a number of reproduc- 
tions in full color. 


John H. Williams, Tacoma, Washington. 


Loss oF THE S. S. Trranic, THE. 
By Lawrence Beesley. 

Mr. Beesley, an Englishman, was one of the 
passengers in the second cabin of the Titanic, 
and he writes a clear, simple account of what 
happened on that fateful Sunday night when 
the great boat went down. There is no attempt 
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at a dramatic presentation, and no effort to lay 
blame on anybody—Mr. Beesley writes of what 
he saw, the whole making as useful a narrative 
of the accident as any that has appeared. 


Houghton, Mifflin Company. 


Men Wo Mape Goon. 
By John T. Faris. 

Stories of men who rose from modest begin 
nings to fame. Mr. Faris makes a rather wide 
choice; he tells the life-stories of men like Ole 
Bull, Millet, Mark Twain, Charles Dickens, 
Thackeray, Wendell Phillips, Daniel Macmillan, 
Cyrus McCormick, James Evans, Gipsy Smith, 
David Lloyd-George and Yung Wing. The 
chapters are classified according to the profes- 
sion or type of career represented by the differ- 
ent subjects, and each chapter is complete in 
itself, 

F. H. Revell Company. 


My Lire in Prison. 
By Donald Lowrie. 

Mr. Lowrie, ex-convict No. 19093 in San 
Quentin Penitentiary, California, gives his per- 
sonal experiences during his fifteen-year term as 
the result of the theft of a watch, when he was 
on the brink of starvation. 

If you have ever been hungry, penniless, utterly 
friendless and lacking all who would listen to 
an earnest appeal for aid, you will appreciate 
this book. Or if you are curiously inclined and 
desirous of learning details of prison life, here 
is an opportunity. Hatred, brutality, petty mean- 
nesses and revenge are heaped upon the heads of 
the imprisoned, if once they incur the enmity of 
the turnkey or the wardens. These prisoners 
are often fed on beans softened in soda water 
and stew made from vegetables only fit for gar- 
bage, and are lacking all uplifting influence. 
Woefully humiliated as they are, how can they 
be expected to become peace-abiding citizens 
upon their release? The book abounds in piti- 
ful incidents relative to criminology which will 
touch a sympathetic chord in even the hardest 


hearted reader. 
Mitchell Kennerley. 


PotisH Exite With Napoteon, A. 
By G. L. de St. M. Watson. 

Pointkowski was known as a figure of mys- 
tery, and yet he spent enough time with Napo- 
leon at St. Helena to have come into more than 
intimate contact with the deposed Emperor. Mr. 
Watson has found, and has here published, let- 
ters by the “Polish Follower” that will have no 
small significance for the student of history, 
and these letters are put in a setting built up 
from the Lowe Papers in the British Museum 
and the Colonial Office’s Records, the whole 
making a most interesting piece of historic evi- 
dence; and providing one more link in the great 


and growing chain that binds Napoleon to the 
romance of history more and more securely. 
Little, Brown & Co. 


Story oF Ox_p Forr DEaArzorn, THE, 
By J. Seymour Currey. 

A brief historical sketch, including a biography 
of the man who gave his name to the old fort. 
The book is published to commemorate the one 
hundredth anniversary of the Fort Dearborn 
massacre that occurred in April, 1812. 

A. C. McClurg & Co. 
STRANGLING oF Persia, THE. 
By W. Morgan Shuster. 

The American who served as Treasurer-Gen- 
eral of Persia and who was forcibly compelled 
to retire early in this year, has prepared a valu- 
able account of the events that have led up to 
what he terms the “denationalization of twelve 
million Mohammedans.” No more thrilling 
tale of European diplomacy and Oriental intrigue 
could be imagined. It reads like romance, and 
yet few things in recent years have been more 
important as history. Mr. Shuster does not 
criticize, he states facts, many of them, all very 
directly. The book stands alone as a valuable 
work in contemporary politics in a land where 
recent years have wrought wonderful changes. 

The Century Company. 


WILLIAM Pryor LeTCHWorTH. 
By J. N. Larned. 

With the death of Mr. William Pryor Letch- 
worth on the first of December, 1910, the world 
lost a man it could ill spare. Mr. Letchworth’s 
philanthropic work was known not only in this 
country, but in many countries of Europe where 
he spent much time looking up methods for 
the care of the children of paupers and crim- 
inals, the treatment of the insane, etc. The pres- 
ent biography is written by a friend of Mr. 
Letchworth and if it seems over long and full 
of statistics to the layman, to those engaged in 
similar work it will doubtless be of great in- 
terest and value, 

In 1873 Mr. Letchworth was made a member 
of the New York State Board of Charities 
where he served with untiring zeal for nearly 
twenty-four years. 

The greatest interest of Mr. Letchworth’s 
life was preventive and reformative work with 
children, and the book gives an exhaustive 
study of this subject. It is written with great 
care, in fully indexed and beautifully illus- 
trated. 

During his time Mr. Letchworth gave his en- 
tire estate of Glen Iris, his beautiful home in 
New York State, comprising one thousand acres, 
for the perpetual use as a public park, but under 
the control and jurisdiction of the American 
Scenic and Historical Preservation Society. 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 


EDUCATIONAL 


AMERICAN SHorT Story, THE. 
By Elias Lieberman. : 
A study of the influence of locality in the 
development of the American short story, dis- 
cussing in detail stories of old New England 


—Hawthorne’s Mrs. Stowe’s—of modern 
New England—Sarah Orne Jewett’s, Alice 
Brown’s—stories of wheat and lumber as rep- 
resented in the work of Garland and Stewart 
Edward White; of the old South, represented 
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by Cable, Page and Hains; of Kentucky and 
Tennessee—Allen’s and Craddock’s—the West, 
New York city and the North, taking up the 
tales of Bret Harte, O. Henry, Myra Kelly, 
and Jack London. 

Simply and clearly written, 
form a valuable brief 
and writers. 


this book will 
text-book for students 


The Editor, Ridgwood, N. J. 


EncLtisH History Story Boox, THE. 

By Albert F. Blaisdell and Francis K. Ball 

This is an excellent reading book for public 
school use in the fourth and fifth grades. 

It contains many of the most exciting and 
thrilling happenings in English history dating 
events up to the present time. 

Such a book will prove an excellent guide 
in the home as well as in the school room. 
back to the very earliest times, and including 

Little, Brown & Co 


FREEDOM, THE. 

By H. W. Nevinson. 
Juttus CAESAR. 

By Hilary Hardinge. 


GrRowTH OF 


3RONTES, THE. 
By Flora Masson. 


Dictionary OF SyNoNnyms, A. 
By Austin K. Gray. 
Home RULE. 
By L. G. Redmond Howard. 


RADIATION. 


By P. Phillips. 


HUXLEY. 
By G. Leighton. 
I,NGLAND IN THE MuppLeE AGEs. 
By Mrs. E. O'Neill. 


Francis Bacon. 
3y A. R. Skemp. 


Morcanic CHEMISTRY. 
By E. C. C. Baly. 
Lorp KELVIN, 
By A. Russell 


FOUNDATIONS OF SCIENCE, THE 
By W. C. W. Whetham. 

There are in all sixty-one volumes in this 
series of recent books by well-known writers 
on subjects of timely and general interest 
Made in the form of pocket-books, printed on 
light-weight paper in clear type, with neat,, 
substantial binding, all for the small sum of 
twenty cents each, they form a series of works 
that in themselves contain the germs of a gen 
eral education. Dodge Publishing Company. 


HeaLttH IN Home AND Town. 
By Bertha Millard Brown. 

A book for teachers and parents and all 
those interested in civic improvements. It 
contains practical chapters on “How to Venti- 
late the House,” “How to Warm the House,” 
“How to Furnish the House,” “The Healthful 
City,” “The City Streets,” “The Great White 
Plague,” “The Safe City.” 

D. C. Heath & Co. 
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Henry IV. 
RicHarp III, 
By William Shakespeare. 

Two new volumes in the “Tudor Shakes- 
peare,” a dainty library edition of Shakespeare’s 

plays. 


Part II, 


The Macmillan Company. 


KipLING READER, THE. 
A reader for elementary grades, based on 
Kipling stories and entertainingly illustrated. 
D. Appleton & Co. 


LABORATORY MANUAL IN GENERAL SCIENCE. 
By Bertha M. Clark. 

In the Manual eighty-nine experiments are 
given with full directions. These experiments 
can be performed readily with very simple ap- 
paratus. 

Among the subjects included are tempera- 
ture, ventilation, composition and purity of 
food, photographic paper, principles of ma- 
chines, soap-making, bleaching powders, etc. 

American Book Company. 


MopErRN BusINEss METHODs. 
By William P. Teller and Henry E. Brown. 
A volume of practical information for busi- 
ness men and women. It takes up letter- 
writing, the sending of money orders and tele- 
grams, the shipping of freight, the making of 
contracts, leases, etc., and similar transactions 
and practices involved in the conduct of 
business. 


Rand, McNally & Co. 


Mopern ITALIAN LITERATURE. 
By Lacy Collison-Morley. 

A text-book covering Italian literature after 
the sixteenth century. The author bids his 
readers remember that “neither Dante, nor even 
Tasso, was the last of Italy’s poets.” There 
were eighteenth and nineteenth century writers 
as well, and so he makes a detailed study of 
Goldoni, Alfieri, Leopardi, and of the various 
movements and developments that produced 
numerous minor poets and some prose writers 
of distinction. It is a book for the student 
rather than for the layman. 

Little, Brown & Co. 


New DicrioNaARY OF THE FRENCH AND ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGES, A. 
3y E. Clifton. 
New DictioNARyY OF THE SPANISH AND ENG- 


LIsH LANGUAGES, A. 
By Arthur Angeli. 

Two standard dictionaries entirely remodeled 
and revised by J. McLaughlin, and printed in 
new editions, clear-typed and neatly bound. 

David McKay. 


Prot oF THE SHORT Story, THE. 
By Henry Albert Phillips. 

A study of the construction of the short 
story, in the “Authors’ Handbook” series, pre- 
senting a practical treatise on the subject of the 
short-story plot. An excellent book for the 
student, whether critic or author. 


Stanhope-Dodge Publishing Company. 



















































PopuULAR GuiwE to MINERALS, A. 


3y L. P. Gratacap. 
A complete text-book on mineralogy, with 
four hundred text illustrations and seventy- 


four photographic plates, some of them in color. 
There are special chapters on the Bement col- 
lection of minerals in the American Museum 
of National History. 

D. Van Nostrand Company. 


Srory oF CHriIstopHER CoLumMBus, THE. 
By Charles W. Moore. 

This book may be taken as one of the best 
short lives of Columbus. It is written by one 
who is interested in his subject and who pre- 
sents it in vivid and brilliant style. 

Houghton Miftin Company. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


Byways or Parts. 
By Georges Cain. 

Translated by Louise Seymour Houghton. 

A volume of notes and miscellaneous infor- 
mation about Paris, written by a man who 
knows his Paris exceptionally well, on both 
its historic and topographical sides. His book 
is illustrated from up-to-date photographs and 
reproductions of old prints, making in all some 
hundred and thirty-three pictures. 

Duffield & Co. 


FetisH Fork or West Arrica, THE. 
By Robert H. Milligan. 

A companion book to The Jungle Folk of 
Africa, the first book having been a study of 
the country and the people from an observa- 
tional standpoint and the new book being a 


POETRY 


CaIrorNIA TrouBADOoUR, A. 
By Clarence Thomas Urmy. 

Verses reprinted from the magazines in a 
dainty book. Most of them have the atmo- 
sphere of the West and particularly of Cali- 
fornia. A. M. Robertson. 


INVERTED TorcH, THE. 
By Samuel John Alexander. 
Verses of a San Francisco poet, some of 
which have appeared in the “Century,” “Sun- 
set” and “Smart Set.” A. M. Robertson. 


Lute oF Lire, THE. 
3y James Newton Matthews. 
Edited by Walter Hurt. 

A collection of verses by a man now dead, 
the volume having been prepared by a friend 
who felt that these poems should be preserved 
in permanent form. Some of the selections 
show quite a little poetic feeling; most of them 
reveal a facile pen. Horton & Co., Cincinnati. 


RELIGION 


Acts oF THE ApostLEs, THE; THE EPISTLES AND 
THE REVELATION OF St. JOHN THE Divine. 
By Frank J. Firth. 

A comparison of the text as it is given in the 
Protestant and Roman Catholic Bibles now 
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STUDENT’s HANpbBooK oF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
sy Rev. O. L. Jenkins. 

The twenty-second revised version of a text- 
book on English literature, written largely 
from the Roman Catholic point of view. It 
includes selections from the writings of many 
of the masters. 


John Murphy Coipany. 
TWENTIETH CENTURY BuUsSINEsS LETTERS 


ForMs. 
By T. H. McCool. 

An up-to-date guide to commercial corre- 
spondence, containing model compositions of 
every variety of letter and form likely to be 
needed in the handling of business. 

David McKay. 


AND 





consideration of the African from the point of 
view of his beliefs—fetishism. The newer 
task was the harder of accomplishment, since 
it required a deeper intimacy and a closer 
knowledge. The result is more important 
since it reveals in a greater way the huge 
world of African unenlightenment. 

F, H, Revell Company. 


SHAKESPEARE: His Home anp Haunts. 
By S. L. Bensusan. 

One of “The Pilgrim Books,” giving an in- 
teresting descriptive account of the places asso- 
ciated with the life of Shakespeare. The ex- 
quisite etchings by A. Forestier form an at- 
tractive series of illustrations, to which there 
are added the four famous portraits of the 
poet. Dodge Publishing Company. 


PRAIRIE PRAYER AND OTHER Poems, A. 
By Hilton R. Greer. 

Poems collected from the magazines. 
Mostly nature poems and some with a religious 
sentiment in evidence. 

Sherman, French & Co. 


Soncs BeEroreE Brirru. 
By Isabelle Howe Fiske. 

Very tender verses, the songs of a mother’s 
heart before her baby is born and the touch- 
ing after-songs when the angel has been to 
earth with the little soul only to bear it back 
again to God. 

Thomas B. Mosher. 


SONGS OF THE PRAIRIE. 
3y Robert J. C. Stead. 
Outdoor verses collected in a small volume 
with a beautiful frontispiece in color. 
Platt & Peck Company. 


— +eptep pepe 


printed and used in America. It is one of three 
volumes, the first of which was Christian. Unity 
in Effort, published in 1910, and the second of 
which was The Holy Gospel—Protestant and 
Roman Catholic Versions Compared, issued in 
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1911. The new volume completes the compara- 
tive text of the New Testament. 
F. H. Revell Company. 


BrokeN Breap For Daity UsE. 
By Rey. Evan H. Hopkins. 

A pocket-book of thoughts and comments on 
the headline texts of Daily Light on the Daily 
Path, a verse for each day in the year with a 
helpful brief commentary. 


F. H. Revell Company. 


CHRISTIAN CONCEPTION OF Gop, THE. 
By Walter F. Adeney. 

An English schoolmaster’s contribution to the’ 
“Christian Faith and Doctrine” series. The 
book consists of essays on “Christ the Source,” 
“God as the Father of All,” “The Incarnation,” 
“The Holy Spirit,’ “The Trinity” and “The 
Mystic, the Church and the Creed.” 

F. H. Revell Company. 


Common FairH oF CoMMON MEN, THE. 
By Rockwell Harmon Potter. 

Series Il of “Teachers’ College Lectures on 
the Religious Life.” The subjects discussed are 
“The Man from Everywhere,” “The Faith for 
Every Man,” “The Work in Every Field,” “The 
Hope of Every Heart,” “The Praver of Every 
Place.” 

Columbia University Press. 


CUNEIFORM PARABLES TO THE OLD TESTAMENT’. 
Translated and Edited by Robert Williams 
Rogers. 

An assemblage of the writings of all the dis- 
covered tablets and other documentary evidence 
that bears on the Old Testament stories. These 
are brought into conjunction with the Old Testa- 
ment text to show similarities and parallelisms. 
A remarkable work in its way, making a most 

useful volume for Bible students. 
Eaton & Mains. 


GREAT RELIGIONS OF THE Wor p. 
By Herbert A. Giles, T. W. Rhys Davids, Car- 
dinal Gibbons and Others. 

A new edition of a popular symposium pub- 
lished some years ago. It contains essays by 
authoritative writers on Confucianism, Buddh- 
ism, Mohammedanism, Brahminism, Judaism 
and Christianity—both Protestant and Roman 
Catholic. 

Harper & Brothers. 


CLASSIC 


Gray AND His Poetry. 
By William Henry Hudson. 

One of a new series, “Poetry and Life,” mono- 
graphs on the poets, with selections from their 
works. Artistically bound in boards, with a 
photogravure frontispiece portrait. ‘They are 
suitable for gift purposes while at the same time 
they are characterized by the value of a literary 
editorship. 

Dodge Publishing Company. 


SroriEs oF THE Hupson. 
By Washington Irving. 
A new, handsome edition of the famous Irving 
tales, with a series of illustrations by Clifton 


Lire’s UNExpeEcteD Issues. 
By William L. Watkinson. 

Sermons on character and conduct, including 
studies of such subjects as the following: “The 
Astronomy of the Blind,’ “White Funerals,” 
“Golden Ignorances,” “The Safeguarded Life,” 
“Mysterious Failure in Circumstance,” “Myster- 
ious Failure in Character, 

F. H. Revell Company. 


MounTAINS OF THE BIBLE, 
By J. J. Summerbell. 

A spiritual guide to the great mountains men- 
tioned in the Bible—Ararat, Horeb, Nebo, Leb- 
anon, Gilboa, Olivet and Calvary. A work rich 
in Biblical allusion, infused with a feeling of 
uplift. Sherman, French & Co. 


RESURRECTION AND THE Lire, THE. 
By George Hanson. 


INSPIRATION AND AUTHORITY OF THE Hoty 

ScripTuRE, THE. 

By J. Munro Gibson. 

Two more books in the “Christian Faith and 
Doctrine” series, an English series that aims to 
discuss pertinent and up-to-date theological ques- 
tions in the light of the most modern conclu- 
sions drawn by students and critics. 


F. H. Revell Company. 


RIvERDALE HyMN Book, THE. 
Edited by Ira Seymour Dodd and Lindsay 

Bartholomew Longacre. 

A complete church hymnal, bringing together 
all the old classical hymns in their original texts 
with, as far as possible, the original music. 

F. H, Revell Company. 


Secrets OF SuNDAY ScHooL TEACHING. 
By Edward Leigh Pell. 

Dr. Pell, whose annual Notes on the Inter- 
national Sunday School Lessons is one of the 
standard handbooks most popular among teach- 
ers, here points out some of the first principles 
of successful teaching for the benefit of those 
in charge of classes. They are practical sugges- 
tions, founded on experience, and they avoid 
theorizing in order to show how the thing can 
be done rather than how it can merely be plan- 
ned. The object is to get results, and most 
teachers will find a great deal that is helpful 


in the book. 
F. H. Revell Company. 
REPRINTS 


Johnson, from photographs made especially for 
this book and beautifully printed on tint. There 
are seventeen of these pictures and used in a 
volume that is first-class in both its binding and 
letter-press, they form a valuable as well as an 
interesting collection. This would make a most 
acceptable gift-book. 

Dodge Publishing Company. 


Last Essays oF Eta, 

One of the “Dodge Library” of classics, gift- 
books that appeal to the artistic eye as well as 
to the lover of the best things in literature. 


Dodge Publishing Company. 
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AT THE SIGN OF THE REINE PEDAUQUE. 
By Anatole France. 

This is translated by Mrs. Wilfrid Jackson for 
the Works of Anatole France in English. W. 
J. Locke writes an introduction, in which he 
gives a history of the book and some comment. 
This novel appeared in 1893 and comes about 
midway in the chronological list of France’s 
work. As Mr. Locke puts it, “It marks the flood 
tide of his genius, when his imaginative power 
at its brightest came into conjunction with the 
full ripeness of his scholarship.” 


John Lane Company. 


Wuite Hits oF Porrry. THE. 
Edited by Eugene R. Musgrove. 

This is an anthology of poetry about the New 
Hampshire hills, and Dr. Samuel Crothers writes 
an introduction setting forth in prose the beau- 
ties of the Bearcamp country, the New Hamp- 
shire mountains, the lakes and the streams. The 
verses are mostly by New England writers, many 
of them well-known, some less so, but all as- 
siduous in their poetizing of the wonders of na- 
ture in the little state where so many streams 
go singing through the valleys and the deep 
lakes nestle close under the hills. 

Houghton Miflin Company. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Basy’s Happy Days. 
By Alice Goss. 

A beautiful big record book for the baby, 
bound in pale blue, artistically stamped and ex- 
quisitely decorated throughout with delicate 
drawings that have both grace and an appro- 
priate affectionate humor. 

Dodge Publishing Company. 


BASEBALLOGY. 
By Edmund Vance Cooke. 

This is a complete set of poems which will 
be of great interest as well as of intense amuse- 
ment to ordinary readers as well as to base- 
ball fanatics. It includes poems entitled “Play 
Ball,” “Batter Up,’ “The Game,” “The Im- 
mortal Nine,” etc. 


Forbes & Co. 


BEAUTY OF THE HicHEst TyPE. 
By Caroline Williams Le Favre. 

Here are considered the effects of advanced 
civilization on the individual features showing 
the remarked improvement over the previous 
type. 

, and specific directions are given for 
producing this beauty culture. 

The book treats of practical things as well as 
idealistic and is of particular use to musicians, 
artists, orators, actors, preachers and all aspir- 
ants for great positions in the world. 

L. N. Fowler & Co. 


Curtine Ir Our. 
By Samuel G. Blythe. 

In this book we have the experiences of a 
man who wanted to get on the waterwagon and 
stay there. What difficulties he has and how he 
finally succeeds are very humorously told by 


the author. 
Forbes & Co. 


Drama oF Love AND DeaTtH, THE. 
By Edward Carpenter. 

Love and death, in the author’s philosophy are 
the two basal facts of existence. Death is the 
door of re-birth as love is itself a birth—a hun- 
ger for union and the creation of new life. A 
parallel is claimed between the cell or protozoan 
beginnings of animal and vegetable species and 
the spiritual continuance. Love and death to- 
gether dominate the world yet in perpetual an- 
tagonism. We may hope to dominate them 
ultimately and to use them instead of being over- 
ruled by them. Thus, we must learn the art 


of dying, and realize the state after death, by 
looking through things to their real meanings. 
The discussion is for the mystic who doubtless 
hides great truths under the effort to put them 
into language. Just what the outcome in the 
pragmatic life, of this kind of supposing is, is not 
obvious—unless it be a bit of scaffolding to 
higher attainment. Mitchell Kennerley 


FISHES OF THE Paciric Coast, THE. 
By Charles Frederick Holder. 

A handbook for sportsmen and tourists by 
the man who of all writers in America knows most 
about fish. It is amply illustrated from photo- 
graphs that pictorially describe the text. 

Dodge Publishing Company. 


HEALTH AND HApPPINEss. 
By Eliza M. Mosher. 

“A message for girls,” by a physician interest- 
ed in the study of physical development. A 
splendid book for the teacher and mother. 

Funk & Wagnalls Company. 


Home ENTERTAINING. 
By William E. Chenery. 

Here is an excellent book to use when plan- 
ning any kind of entertainment for a crowd of 
friends. It will also be of use on rainy days, being 
full of original puzzles, games and tricks. 

Any one accustomed to looking for good 
times for his children and for his friends ought 
to have such a book in his possession. 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 


Jacos’s FRIEND To FRiEND CABLE Cope. 

An easy code for private cablegrams, making 
telegraphic communication with friends abroad 
possible at much less than the usual cost. 

George W. Jacobs & Co. 


LAME AND LOVELY. 
By Frank Crane. 

The publishers’ statement that “Frank Crane 
has more readers than any essayist since Emer- 
son” is open to challenge. But that he is bright, 
sententious, stimulating and usually wholesome 
cannot be denied. He has, among other virtues, 
brevity and wide range of topics. Perhaps he 
is putting forth too many miles of books a min- 
ute; perhaps presuming on former success; for 
the present volume seems less incisive, less fresh 
and pungent than previous work. 

Forbes & Co. 
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Love’s Cominc or AGE. 
By Edward Carpenter. 

In the past generation a series of social re- 
forms have established a more necrly perfect 
state of sanitation and health among our people. 
These reforms are a direct expression of the 
spirit of the times—to promote human happi- 
ness. Manifold efforts have been made to b.ing 
under control those powers which might prove 
a menace in obtaining the goal of happiness. 

One of the most potent agents undermining the 
realization of our aim has been the lack of sane 
understanding of the relation between the sexes. 
Prudery has played her card and human society 
has suffered the price. 

Therefore high praise is due the noble thought 
of a man, who truthfully reveals the dangers 
to which the human race is subjected, especially 
at the age of puberty when life is most critical. 
Removed from all fetishism, Edward Carpen- 
ter’s Love’s Coming of Age admirably describes 
those inner laws which govern life, and the 
proper adjustment of which, alone can make 
for highest and most blessed happiness. 

Mitchell Kennerley. 





MANuAL OF NavicaTION Laws. 
By Edwin M. Bacon. 

A companion book to Manual of Ship Sub- 
sidies, in this case a historical summary of the 
codes of the maritime nations. 

A. C. McClurg & Co. 


MANUAL OF SHOEMAKING AND LEATHER AND 
Russer Propuctrs. 
By William H. Dooley. 

The author was asked in 1908 by the Lynn 
Commission on Industrial Education to investi- 
gate European shoe schools for the purpose of 
preparing a course of study for the projected 
shoe school of Lynn. This book is the result 
of these investigations and forms the first 
American text-book of its kind. 

Little, Brown & Co. 


MASTER OF THE FEAst, THE. + 
By Wilson R. Stearly. 

A little book of five talks or sermonettes set- 
ting forth in plain, practical language the beauty 
of our Lord’s character. The chapters focus 
around responsibility, resourcefulness, opportun- 
ism, the long view of life, and reward. All these 
elements in the Master’s life are open to us 
through him. Mr. Stearly is a Philadelphia 
rector and his modest little volume is bright 
with messages for men of this busy world. 

George W. Jacobs & Co. 
Miss JoHN BULL. 
By Yoshio Markino. 

Mr. Markino’s unvarying admiration for the 
English woman might be wearisome if it were 
not coupled with some excellent illustrations. 
His quaint English is amusing, though why, 
after fourteen years of London, he has not 
learned to speak correct English is surprising 
in a man otherwise so gifted. But one is dis- 
posed most kindly towards this clever and ca- 
pable man after looking at his sketches in both 
color and pen and ink. His poses, his expres- 
sion, his bits of landscape are full of vigor and 


vitality. Each chapter describes his “idealized 
John Bulleses” at some task or pasttime in all 
of which Mr. Markino’s admiration is unfailing. 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 


OBSERVATIONS ON Borzol. 
By Joseph B. Thomas. 

A book about the dog known in America as 
the Russian wolf hound and traces the history of 
the dog back to his original environment; dis- 
cusses his development in this country, and 
studies very thoroughly his characteristics and 
habits. Beautifully illustrated. 

Houghton Miflin Company. 
PuHoToGRAPHY At Home. 
PHOTOGRAPHY OutTDOORS. 
DarK Room Work. 

Three manuals for the amateur photographer, 
all of which will be of practical use to the per- 
son with a camera. Tennant & Ward, 


103 Park Ave., New York City. 
PuysicAL HEALTH CULTURE. 
By Professor Fourmen. 

A manual for home use instructing as to bodily 
exercises and gymnastics that require no ap- 
paratus. Carefully illustrated from photographs. 

David McKay. 
SomE IMMIGRANT NEIGHBORS. 
By John R. Henry. 

The immigrants given special attention in this 
small volume are the Chinese, Italians, Jews and 
Russians. 

The author tells us why we owe each of these 
nations a debt and why we should endeavor to 
help them. 

The book is exceedingly helpful and should be 
of particular interest to those who have paid at- 
tention to “Race Suicide.” 

Fleming H. Revell Company. 


STUDIES AND APPRECIATIONS. 
By William Sharp. 

Selected and arranged by Mrs. William Sharp. 
A new volume in the uniform edition of the 
works of William Sharp. The book is made 
up of essays in criticism—on the sonnet, Shakes- 
peare’s Sonnets, Great Odes, Saint Beuve, Ital- 
ian Poets of To-Day and other kindred themes. 
Duffield & Co. 


SWIMMING SCIENTIFICALLY TAUGHT. 
By Frank Eugen Dalton. 

An excellent book we have here of use both 
to the novice and to the expert. 

Professor Dalton teaches the fundamental 
strokes for the benefit of beginners, names the 
well-known strokes and explains them. 

The book contains excellent explanations of 
fancy strokes, diving, etc., and the last chapter 
contains means for saving life, how to prevent 
cramps, etc. 

All in all, this book covers practically every 
phase of the subject. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company. 


WomMANHOOD AND RACE REGENERATION. 
3y Mary Scharlieb. 
A series of new tracts have lately appeared. 
They are heralds of the new civilization which 
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is speedily emerging from its dormancy. They 
are written by prominent authors whose minds 
are alert to the new development which is wont 
to make the twentieth century a benefactor to all 
mankind. 

Womanhood and Race Regeneration is one of 
the many attractive titles of the little tracts. 
Its title foretells the story. In a brief survey 
of fifty-four pages there is recorded a scholarly 
yet practical discourse upon the training of 
women and woman’s influence upon the race. 

Many wisely chosen illustrations will cause all 
thoughtful women to appreciate more fully the 
great responsibility to herself and her race, urg- 
ing her to work diligently for the fullest moral, 
social and spiritual development of womanhood 
in the interest of humanity. 


Moffat, Yard & Co. 


Woman’s Part IN GOVERNMENT. 
By William H. Allen. 

A thoughtful, painstaking volume has_ been 
prepared by William H. Allen. It is a unique 
treatment of a much agitated subject. 

The author does not attempt to urge and con- 
clude a discussion as to the advisability of re- 
fusing or granting the ballot to women. Setting 
aside this question he commends woman to exer- 
cise those powers which are under her control 
here and now. 

Under such headings “Has Woman Aptitude 
for Health Work?” “Methods that Make Gov- 
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ernment Easy,” “How Women May Help Their 
Schools,” the author endeavors to persuade 
woman of the vital necessity of vigilance in all 
matters at her command, instead of expending 
her energies as an agitator for the ballot. 
Twelve main topics are discussed in question 
forms. The great breadth of thought shown 
in these questions make this book uniquely val- 
uable. It is a library of thought in limited 
bounds furnishing a wealth of material for the 
student, editor or public speaker. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Vistas oF NEw York. 
3y Brander Matthews. 

The author has gathered together into this 
volume twelve stories, one written as far back 
as 1887 and none more recent than 1910. They 
are not unlike Vignettes of Manhattan and Out- 
jines in Color, published a few years ago. 

Many of the stories seem strangely out of 
place to us to-day with their old-fashioned past- 
times, such as bicycling. Going about in a bob- 
tail car is also a thing of the past, for dwellers 
in New York at least. The stories are good to- 
day as they were in the days they tell about. 
Mr. Matthews is a student of human nature, a 
sympathetic and appreciative observer of the 
forces that go to make up the complicated being 
of man. It is in his capacity of “observer” that 


he has written these stories. 


Harper & Brothers. 
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The November Number 

With November will begin a new serial 
story—John of Gerisau, by John Oxen- 
ham, author of Barbe of Grand Bayou, 
Hearts in Exile and many other popular 
novels. John of Gerisau is a live, stirring 
romance, with an inspiring hero and three 
charming love stories all woven into the 
main thread of the narrative. It has no 
chapter in which there is not something 
doing, and we can guarantee a sustained 
interesting power for our readers. 

The special author’s number in Novem- 
ber will be devoted to Harold Begbie, 
author of Twice-Born Men. There will 
be interesting studies of Mr. Begbie’s 
home life, his personality and his books, 
by the editor of THE Book News 
MONTHLY, who has collected the material 
at first hand, even to taking most of the 
photographs, made at the author’s home 
in Swanage, England. 

Another feature of the November issue 
is a description of a pilgrimage to the 
famous shrine at Lourdes, fully illustrated, 
and written by Herman Scheffauer, who 
journeyed to Lourdes this year to witness 
this strange and unusual spectacle. 


Also, a well-known novelist in London, 
whose name is not to be given in this con- 
nection, has prepared a delightful sketch 
of the literary activities of London as evi- 
denced in the fall book season. 


Dr. Holmes 

It is with deepest regret that THE Book 
News MONTHLY notes the death of Dr. 
Richard S$. Holmes, for many years a 
prominent Presbyterian clergyman in 
Philadelphia, and editor of “The Westmin- 
ster,” later “The Continent.” Dr. Holmes’ 
death was sudden and entirely unexpected. 
He had from time to time been a con- 
tributor to THE Book News MonrTHu_ty, 
and only last month we printed a poem 
by him, which, singularly enough, was en- 
titled “Nightfall.” 


An Omission 

3y some unfortunate error the footnote 
was omitted from the review of The 
Unofficial Secretary in the September 
number. The author of the book is Mary 
Ridpath Mann and the publisher is A. C. 
McClurg & Co. 


Nore.—Kindly address all manuscripts to Norma Bright Carson, Editor, Tue Book News 
MontTBLyY, Philadelphia. Address other communications to THE Book News MonruLY. 
Money orders should be made out in the name of John Wanamaker. Changes of address 
must be received before the 20th of the month preceding publication of the number with 
which the change is to go into effect. 














ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON From ‘* RAPHAEL” 
By E. C. MCurdy 
By permission of Hodder and Stoughton 





